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N.C. Man 
Killed 
By Shock 


RICH SQUARE, N.C.—An ex- 
terminator electrocuted himself 
Thursday about noon while work- 
ing beneath High School. 

died from electric shock 
when current from his insufficient- 
ly grounded hand drill passed 
through his body. 


Electric Shock 


Kills Ottumwan 

OTTUMWA, IA. 

, 21, suffered a fatal elec- 
tric shock Saturday from a hand 
drill he was using while working 
on a car in his yard. 

The drill was plugged into an 
extension cord which was con- 
nected to an electrical outlet in the 
house. was barefoot 
and standing on wet ground when 
he received the shock. 


Youth Repairing 
Boat with Drill 


Electrocuted 
Madison, Wis. 


Man Is Killed 
While Using 
Electric Drill 
A New York City man was elec- 


trocuted yesterday while working 
on his car at his summer home in 


The victim was 
, 43. State police said 
was using an electric drill to drill 
holes in the rocker panel of his car. 


His fellow workman, drilling , 17, of 
series of shocks but managed to 


break free. electric drill. 





nearby, was also shaken by a this morning 
while repairing a boat with an 


He was planning to install a chro- 
mium strip on the auto, police 
said. . . .the drill apparently was 
defective, causing an electric shock. 


was killed 
electrocution 








Cases of electrocution of users of electric drills are not uncommon. 
to take necessary safety precautions. 


Two new ‘shockproof’ portable electric drills 


THE newspaper clippings reproduced here re- 
port only a few of the many fatalities that 
have occurred during the past year through 
the use of portable electric drills. Not one of 
these tragic accidents need have occurred if 
the users of the drills had known how to fol- 
low the desirable safety practice of connecting 
the housings of the drills securely to a 
grounded wire or pipe by use of a third wire. 
Unfortunately, the grounding is not always 
done properly, because of carelessness or lax- 
ity of the operator, makeshift wiring, poor or 
loose electrical connections, or because the 


Nf 


Biack & Decker Cordiess dril! 
with cover removed to show 
built-in battery. 





Charger for Black & Decker 
Cordless drili. 
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Drills often develop electrical defects, and most users probably fail 


user is operating the drill at a location farther 
from the power outlet than the length of the 
connecting cord supplied with the drill, or 
because the drill is equipped, as many are, 
with only a 2-wire cord. 

The possibility always exists that the elec- 
trical system of any portable electric tool 
may become defective and permit a-substan- 
tial amount of electric current to flow into 
the metal housing, introducing a grave shock 
hazard to the operator if the case is not 
grounded (and with most users, it isn't!). 

Very recently, two manufacturers have 
made a frontal attack on this important haz- 
ard of power tools by producing power drills 
which are electrically safe and require no 
special ground connection of any kind 

The Millers Falls Dyno-Mite Safe-T-Drill 
is one of these. It has a housing made of 
nylon plastic; this cannot conduct electricity 
to the user’s hand even if the internal insula- 
tion should break down. The only exposed 
metal parts, the chuck, and the screws which 
hold the case together, are isolated from any 
contact with the live electrical components, 
and the metal chuck and screws therefore 
present no hazard. 

The Black & Decker Cordless drill solves 
the problem by an entirely different method; 
its motor operates from a built-in 6-volt re- 


(Continued on page 22 





1962 AUTOMOBILES 


Ford Galaxie 500 V-8 


Judged a very satisfactory car in most respects. 
Although many disadvantages are noted, most of 
these were of a kind common to American-made 
cars of almost all makes and models. Accelerat- 
ing ability was adequate for almost any careful or 
conservative driver. Gasoline mileage was about 
average for a car of this size, weight, and horse- 
power. 


The big news from Ford this year is not any 
startling change in design of their cars, but rather 
the changes to reduce maintenance costs and ex- 
pense of owning a car. The American Petroleum 
Institute has been fighting desperately for a long 
time to have the manufacturers recommend that 
oil changes must never occur less often than once 
every 2000 miles, and that they be carried out 
oftener in some instances. Last year they were 
successful in getting some manufacturers to agree 
with them and recommend more frequent changes, 
but now Ford comes along and recommends a 
6000-mile oil-change interval, which is approxi- 
mately the same as CR has recommended for 
many years. Last year Ford came out with a 
claim that their Fords and Mercurys were lubri- 
cated for 30,000 miles, and Ford then gave a 12- 
month, instead of the usual 90-day, warranty. 
They have now added, for the 1962 models, a fac- 
tory-installed radiator coolant claimed to be good 
for 30,000 miles. (American Motors is installing 
Dowgard, a 2-year coolant anti-freeze in its 
Ramblers at the factory.) 

This year Ford has only one line of full-size 
cars, the Galaxie; but there are now two series 
of this car, the Galaxie and the Galaxie 500. The 
latter is a deluxe version of the Galaxte, and car- 
ries a $160 higher price tag. 

The Galaxie, except for some styling modifica- 
tions front and rear, is changed very little from 
last year’s model; only a trace of the tail fins re- 





Editor's Note: Because of the strikes that 
have plagued the automobile industry, new 
cars were in short supply as this report wes 
being prepared. The only car CR was able 
to obtain soon enough for full tests to be made 
in time for this issue was the Ford Galaxie 
500. The 1962 cars that are most important 
in sales volume ere on order, and Consumers’ 
Research will issue reports on them as fast as 
they become available, and as soon as tests, 
which necessarily require considerable time, 
can be completed. Fortunately several of the 
1962 models have not been changed sig- 
The cars that follow previous de- 
signs rather closely will not be retested, these 
include Comet, Corvair, Falcon, Valiant, 
Oldsmobile F-85, Tempest, and probably 
On these cars, 1961 reports 
will be applicable to the 1962 models. (See 
index, page 33, reprint, “1961 Compact 
cars,’’ available at 20 cents.) 


nificantly. 


some others 











mains. The 6-cylinder 223-cubic-inch 138-horse- 
power engine is standard for both series with three 
V-8 engines (292 cubic inches, 170 horsepower; 
352 cubic inches, 220 horsepower; and 390 cubic 
inches, 300 horsepower) available as optional 
equipment. The 390-cubic-inch V-8 with 6-barrel 
carburetor is claimed to develop 401 horsepower. 
Why anyone except a racing driver would need 
401 horsepower or even 300 horsepower is beyond 
us. For the first time, a 4-speed manual trans- 
mission is offered as optional equipment. 

The Galaxie 500 was relatively easy to enter 
and leave, and its doors were wide. Headroom 
in the front was adequate, but somewhat scant 
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in the rear for tall persons wearing hats. Tall 
persons could also bump their heads on the top 
molding of the rear window in passing over a 
sharp rise in the road or if the car were suddenly 
braked. Leg room was adequate for passengers 
but insufficient for the driver. (See “‘ Disadvan- 
tages,’’ discussed later.) Engine components and 
accessories, such as distributor, carburetor, dip 
stick, gasoline filter, brake fluid reservoir, were 
readily accessible for servicing. The oil filter was 
not. Rear doors could be locked so that operating 
the inside handle would not open them; this is an 
important safety measure for families with young 


children. 


Riding and handling qualities 

Riding quality was very good on smooth roads, 
but on roads in only fair condition, the ride tended 
to be on the hard side. The shock in passing 
over bumps and the expansion joints on concrete 
roads was quite noticeable to the passengers. A 
new flexible coupling in the steering shaft is de- 
signed to reduce transmission of road shock to 
the steering wheel. 

The car handled well, and steering was precise, 
with minimum road wander. Cornering ability 
at relatively high speeds and stability on curves 
were good, with only slight leaning of the car. 
Engine was quiet and interior noise low. 

Seats were low but comfortable. On the model 
tested by Consumers’ Research, they were some- 
what harder than normal, but it is at least pos- 
sible that this may have been due to the optional 
vinyl seat covering with which this car was equip- 
ped. We advise prospective purchasers to check 
carefully regarding seat comfort, in any case. The 
Fordomatic transmission was very smooth in opera- 
tion, and the shift positions were” in the most de- 


Sharp edges and protruding knobs on the dash of the Ford Galaxie 
500 create a neediess safety hazard for driver and passengers. 
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FORD GALAXIE 500 V-8 


ENGINE SPECIFICATIONS 


Type re 
Piston displacement, 


..V-8 


. .292 
a? 45 
170 at 4200 
Maximum torque, 
lb.-ft... 279 at 2200 
Compression ratio 8.8 
Cooling system 
capacity, @.*........ 20 


OTHER DETAILS 

Battery... 12-V 55-amp.-hr. 

Gas tank capacity, gal.......20 

Gasoline recommended 
by mfr... . 

Weight, taxable, Ib.t 

Weight of car tested, Ib. 


Regular 
3685 
3845 


INSTRUMENT ERRORS 


Speedometer 10% slow 
dometer 12% slow 


CALCULATED DATA 


Piston displacement 
per mile** 

Standard shift 
Automatic shift 
Percent overload on tires 
Front faye 

ial oe J 9 


* With heater. 
** In thousands of cubic inches + 2 
t With automatic transmission 


410 
345 


3 The miles per gallon obtained in norn 
plying this figure by seven tenths (0.7) 


BODY AND 
CHASSIS SPECIFICATIONS 


Type. ... .Box-section side rails 
Wheelbase, in. 119 
Over-all length, in. 209 
Maximum width, in 79 
Maximum height, in 55 
Tires... a 7.50x14 
Rear axle ratio: 

Standard 

Automatic 
Gear ratios, overall 

tandard Automatic 


Brake area, sq. in. 
Turning diameter, ft. 
Minimum road 
clearance, in. 
Steering turns, right to left 
Manual 
Power 
Trunk space, cu. ft 


PERFORMANCE 


Acceleration times 
0 to 60 m.p.h., sec 
20 to 50 m.p.h., sec. 
40 to 60 m.p.h., sec 
Fuel consumption 
At constant speed of 
50 m.p.h.* 


al driving can be estimated by multi- 
to nine tenths (0.9) 





sirable 
standpoint. 


sequence 


adequate engine braking in “ L’ 








(P.R.N.D.L.) 


Transmission was judged to give 


from a safety 


" position. 
(Continued on page 


Very bad vision-disturbing reflections of the heater grille in the 


windshield of the Ford Galaxie 500. 





The Consumers’ Observation Post 


THOSE BRIGHT COLORS OF FOODS, such as gelatin desserts, ice cream, 
cakes and cake icing, candies, and soft drinks, are produced by the use of 
coal-—tar dyes. The colors must be certified by the Federal Food and Drug 
Administration as safe, but there is a growing feeling in responsible quar- 
ters that no coal-—tar dyes whatever should be permitted in food. The con- 
fusion and lack of agreement among experts in the field was well described 
in a letter to the editor of The British Medical Journal last spring by Dr. 
Franklin Bicknell (London), who pointed out that the [British] Food Stand- 
ards Committee in 1954 made a list of the food dyes considered safe and a 
year later decided that three of these were not safe. Similar actions oc- 
curred in France, Germany, and the United States. Furthermore, Dr. Bick- 
nell noted that Great Britain bans nine of the 15 colors permitted in the 
United States, while the U.S. bans most of the dyes approved by British 
health authorities. He concluded: "With such uncertainty about the 
cancer-causing properties of almost every dye, all should be banned." 

? 2. 


THE FLUORIDATED TOOTH PASTE, Crest, made by Procter and Gamble was 
officially recognized by the American Dental Association last year as hav- 
ing some effect in preventing dental cavities. Now Colgate-—Palmolive is 
entering the field with a new fluoridated dentifrice, called Cue, which is 
being tested in Texas. Ipana will also be fluoridated, using sodium fluo- 
ride. It will be interesting to see whether these two products receive 
Similar recognition from the A.D.A. 


HOME BUYING is made easier by a law passed in June 1961 by the U. S. 
Congress. The provisions permit 35—- and, in some cases, 40-year mortgages 
with a down payment on a $15,000 house of only $450. The effort of the 
government to put a new house within easy reach of anyone——whether he can 
afford it or not—has been criticized as a snare and delusion. According 
to the calculations of one home magazine, at the end of 40 years the home- 
owner who has bought a $15,000 house on a 40-year mortgage at 5-1/2 percent 
interest, plus 1/2 percent mortgage insurance, will have paid over $40,000 
for his dwelling. As one retail executive points out, merchants tradition- 
ally favor installment-—type purchase plans in which the product will surely 
outlive the payment span. Whether a $15,000 home built under today’s con- 
ditions will last for 40 years is something of a question. 

* * 


IF NYLON STOCKINGS ARE PRONE TO RUN, it is well to sit down and diag- 
nose the difficulty. There are many reasons why nylons break or run. The 
common causes, listed in a little leaflet put out by the duPont Company 
include: too much pull from garters, lack of elasticity of garters, sharp 
edges of garters, too tight a stocking, too sheer a stocking for the occa- 
sion, rough shoe lining, wrong size, insufficient reinforcement, friction 
from callouses, and friction from arch supports. 

* * * 


THOSE RARE COIN ADVERTISEMENTS that give the impression the rare coins 
sought are in general circulation are too often just bait to trick the 
uninformed into buying a catalog. The National Better Business Bureau 
points out that one advertiser offered large sums for three particular rare 
coins, but that the NBBB had been advised that the owners of all available 
coins of these three varieties were known and the chances of finding any 
more were considered to be non-existent. If you have a coin that you think 
may be valuable, take it to an established dealer in old coins and ask him 
for an evaluation of its worth. It is likely he will pay more for it—if 
it is a really sought-after piece—than the price shown in some of the 
highly-—advertised catalogs. 
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BUTTER has lost out to margarine in per capita consumption. In 1959, 
for example, American consumers used on an average 9.2 pounds of margarine 
to 8.3 pounds of butter. The higher price of butter, chiefly due to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture’s subsidy program, is held responsible for 
its declining sales. The president of Hotel Bar Foods, Inc., Fred Lowen- 
fels, who has been an outspoken critic of the subsidy program, decided to 
offer margarine some stiff competition. He had a device developed for 
whipping butter in large quantity and forming it into bars, which sell 
three bars to the half pound instead of the customary two for regular but- 
ter. The three sticks were priced at 45 cents the half pound compared with 
50 cents for regular butter, but consumers have gone for the whipped butter 
in a big way because the additional volume reduces the calorie value of the 
product one-third and its animal fat content in the same proportion. Very 
likely as news of the success of whipped butter in bars in the New York 
area reaches other parts of the country, there will be widespread demand 


7Or it. 


* + * 


AEROSOL HAIR SPRAYS as well as other products dispensed in aerosol 
containers may no longer use flammable gas as a propellant in the City of 
New York. The new ruling of the fire department became law on June 20, 
1961. Heretofore such products were labeled with the warning, "Caution—— 
Flammable. Do not use near fire or flames." Now they have been banned 
altogether. 


* + * 


WHAT KIND OF SHIRTS do mothers of nine-— and ten-year-old boys buy? 
According to a survey by federal and state agencies in the North Central 
Region, warmth and ease of washing and ironing were the chief reasons for 
making a particular selection. Liking the fabric, the style, the color, 
and the wearing qualities were also mentioned. In many cases the boys 
themselves went along on the shopping trip and had considerable influence 


on the selection. Of the eight shirts included in the survey, the one most 
liked for school was cotton flannel with an aqua and black plaid design. 
Knit shirts were not popular. Plain corduroy, rayon gabardine, and spun 
rayon were considered difficult to care for. Gingham shirts were ironed 
carefully by 91 percent and flannel shirts by 49 percent of the group. 
Forty-four percent pressed flannel shirts lightly. 


* * 


SOMETHING NEW IN FIRE ESCAPES is now available for two- and three- 
story dwellings, as well as schools, motels, hospitals, and office build- 
ings. Called Safe—X-Scape, it is a full-sized, sturdy aluminum ladder that 
can be mounted outside any upstairs window. It folds back against the wall 
like a drainpipe. When a catch is released, the ladder folds out for im- 
mediate use. The ladder cannot be released from the ground, but only from 
the catch at the upstairs window. The estimated price for a two-story 
ladder is approximately $60, plus installation. Further information about 
this new safety device may be secured from Reynolds Metals Co., Eastern 
Public Relations office, 19 E. 47 St., New York 17. 


> 2 © 


KEEPING TRACK OF MEDICAL EXPENSES is no small job in a large family, 
what with colds, tonsils, contagious diseases, vaccinations, and other 
"shots," health insurance, and drugs. The Internal Revenue Department has 
issued a warning that records must be kept of all deductible expenses. 
Conveniently organized with spaces for entering the amounts of various pur- 
chases is a little record book entitled, "Medical Expense Record Book," 
available at 10 cents, plus a stamped addressed envelope, from Wedgewood 
Press, 39 Lincoln Ave., Roslyn Heights, New York. 


(The continuation of this section is on page 35) 
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Consumers’ Research is a non-profit 
institution. it is organized and operates 
a8 a scientific, technical, and educational 
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Responsibility for all specific state- 
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staff of the organization 


Note: Consumers’ Research does not 
permit the use of any of the material in 
its Gulletin for any sales promotion, 
publicity, advertising, or other com- 
mercial purposes. Application for per- 
mission to reprint for other purposes 
should be made by letter to Consumers’ 
Research, Washington, N.J 


Listings usually are arranged in alpha- 
betical order by brand name (not in 
order of merit) under each quality or 
performance rating. A numeral 1, 2, 
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relative price, 1 being low, 3 high. Where 
the 1, 2, 3 price ratings are given, brands 
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order, etc A quality judgment is 
wholly independent of price. 
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THE CONSUMER may choose from among port- 
able typewriters made in the United States or 
in a foreign country and will pay from about 
$60 to $130 for a new machine. If he buys 
one on the basis of appearance or price only, 
he may still be pleased with his selection long 
after, or he may, for any one or more of sev- 
eral reasons, regret having bought that par- 
ticular portable. To reduce the risk of finding 
a typewriter inconvenient or unsatisfactory 
after a brief period of use, it will be wise to 
shop around before buying, keeping certain 
points in mind. 

Before selecting any typewriter for per- 
sonal use or as a gift, one should give consid- 
eration not only to price and appearance or 
sales appeal, but to the use to which the type- 


price, however, will not necessarily assure 
better quality or workmanship; usually it 
merely covers extra features, such as tabula- 
tor, ribbon selector, a few additional keys, or 
key-tension control. The practical value of 
any of these is a matter to be decided by the 
individual user. Among the accessories which 
contribute to higher price, and about which 
there may be some question as to actual ef- 
fectiveness and value, is the key-tension con- 
trol. On some machines tested, the differ- 
ences between tensions of certain keys, for 
example, the letters y and q, at a given ten- 
sion-control setting were as large as or larger 
than the difference for a particular key at two 
extreme settings of the tension control. 

The shape, spacing, and manner of move- 


abedefghi jk mnopqrs tuvwxyz 1234567890$h& 


PORTABLE 
TYPEWRITERS 


abcdef ghi jklmnopqrstuvwxyz1234567890$h 


writer will be put. If it is to be used primarily 
while one is traveling, certainly a smaller 
model weighing about 10 to 12 pounds would 
be desirable in many cases, whereas if the 
machine is to be used in the home, one of the 
larger and heavier portables, which have cer- 
tain advantages in convenience, would be 
preferable. If a typewriter is to be used only 
infrequently or just for straightforward typ- 
ing, certain features and accessories which 
add to the price will not be necessary. In any 
case, the choice of a particular model will at 
least to some extent be a matter of individual 
taste, particularly since no one make or model 
is likely to have all of the characteristics 
which one deems desirable in a single machine. 

Most typewriter manufacturers offer sev- 
eral models at different prices. A highe: 
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ment of the keys differ significantly among 
different makes, and typing on some machines 
can be unpleasant to some people, even to the 
extent of causing the finger tips to become 
sore. Anyone accustomed to typing on a 
standard-size keyboard may find it uncom- 
fortable and even difficult to type on a smaller 
keyboard without unintentionally striking 
neighboring keys. The most significant dif- 
ference between the full-size and undersize 
keyboards is the distance between the centers 
of the top and bottom rows of keys. On the 
smaller keyboard, this distance is generally 
Y4 inch shorter, enough to cause someone who 
is accustomed to typing on the regular office 
machine keyboard to hit below or between 
the rows of a smaller keyboard. For this 
reason, it is advisable to try out a typewriter, 





Everest K2 DeLuxe 


not just for a minute or two, but for a con- 
siderable period, before buying. 

Any typewriter is a fairly intricate mechan- 
ism, and a certain amount of servicing and 
adjustment will be required to keep it in good 
working condition, especially if it gets hard 
use and is not kept clean and free from eraser 
grit, and oiled occasionally. However, even 
at the time the typewriter is purchased, it 
should be checked thoroughly to make cer- 
tain that all its parts are working properly; 
one should particularly note that the keys 
are free and that they always return to their 
normal positions promptly after being struck. 
Unless such checking is done at the time of 
purchase, it may be necessary to return the 
typewriter for repairs, adjustment, or even 
replacement. 

It was quite evident from the samples 
tested by Consumers’ Research that factory 
inspection all too often is careless or sketchy. 
There were a number of parts that were not 
properly aligned or adjusted, and one type- 
writer even had an é where the number 7 
should have been, and the number 7 instead 
of an & when the shift key was depressed. 

All of the foreign-made typewriters had 
provision for half-line spacing, whereas all 


Royal Futura 800 


Underwood-Olivetti Studio 44 


Smith-Corona Classic 


the American-made machines had full-line 
spacing only. The half-line spacing is an ad- 
vantage for certain kinds of typing in which 
subscript letters and numbers and exponents 
are needed, as in engineering reports, chemi- 
cal formulas, and mathematical equations. 

From the standpoint of noise, none of the 
machines tested could be considered quiet, 
although some were much less a problem in 
this respect than others. Unless stated other- 
wise in the listings, the typewriters can be 
assumed to be moderately noisy in operation. 

All the portables tested had tabulators ex- 
cept the Everest K3 and Cole Steel typewriters. 

Prices as shown in the listings are list prices 
without federal excise tax (which is set at 10 
percent of the wholesale price or about 6 
percent of the retail list price). Portable 
typewriters can very often be bought at prices 
substantially below list. 


Larger portables 
A. Recommended 


Hermes 3000 (Distributed by Paillard Products, 
Inc., 100 Sixth Ave., New York 13; made in 
Switzerland) $125. Weight with case, 1634 Ib.; 
case alone, 2% Ib. Full-size keyboard. Two 
rubber rollers on the paper bail, and red sliding 


Remington Monarch 
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Differences in key tension between keys and at maximum and 
minimum tension-control settings were measured with the ap- 
paratus shown above. Some machines showed a greater difference 
In tension between two different keys at the same tension-con- 
trol setting than for a given key at the two extreme settings of 
the tension control. 


tapes in the bail indicated positions of left and 
right margin stops. Paper insertion guide, 4- 
position key-tension adjustment, basket shift, 
automatic ribbon reverse, erasure table, type-stop 
at the margin (desirable), automatic margin set- 
ters, means for centering and locking carriage (for 
placing machine in its case), and automatic line 
retainer. Ribbon control has red, black, and 


stencil positions; ribbon was judged troublesome 
to replace and likely to soil the fingers. The 


Hermes 3000 was judged to have much the same 
‘feel’ as a standard (office) typewriter; it was 
relatively quiet; and it produced clear, clean, 
sharp typed copy. Key tension control was ef- 
fective. The Hermes 3000 was first choice of the 
typewriters tested. 
7 * 2 

Everest K2 DeLuxe (Distributed by Alma Office 
Machine Corp., 349 Broadway, New York 13; 
made in Italy) $118. Weight with case, 18%4 lb.; 
case alone, 4lb. Full-size keyboard. Two rubber 
rollers on paper bail. Paper insertion guide, key- 
tension adjustment, carriage shift, automatic rib- 
bon reverse, erasure table, type-stop at margin 
end, means for centering and locking carriage for 
placing machine in case, and automatic line re- 
tainer. Ribbon control has red, black, and stencil 
positions; ribbon was judged easy to replace, but 
the process was likely to soil the fingers. Typed 
copy was clear, clean, and sharp. Typing No. 10 
envelope required raising of the paper bail out of 
the way. On this machine, the space bar must 
be struck harder than usual, which tends to inter- 
fere with typing. The key-tension-control device 
was moderately effective. 

Smith-Corona Classic (Smith-Corona Marchant 
Inc., 410 Park Ave., New York 22; made in 
U.S.A.) $90. Weight with case, 1744 lb.; case 
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alone, 434 lb. Full-size keyboard. Two rubber 
rollers on paper bail. Paper insertion guide, 8- 
position key-tension adjustment, basket shift, 
automatic and manual ribbon reverse, erasure 
table, type-stop at margin end, means for center- 
ing but not locking carriage for placing machine 
in case, and automatic line retainer. Ribbon con- 
trol has red, black, and stencil positions; ribbon 
was judged troublesome to replace and likely to 
soil fingers. Typewriter vibrated noticeably in 
use. Key-tension control was moderately effec- 
tive. 


B. Intermediate 


Royal Futura 800 (Roya! McBee Corp., 2 Park 
Ave., New York 16; made in U.S.A.) $110. 
Weight with case, 18% lb.; case alone, 51b. Full- 
size keyboard. Two rubber rollers on paper bail. 
Paper insertion guide, 10-position key-tension ad- 
justment, basket shift, automatic and manual 
ribbon reverse, type-stop at margin énd, auto- 
matic margin setters, means for centering and 
locking carriage for placing machine in case, and 
automatic line retainer. Ribbon control has red, 
black, and stencil positions; ribbon was judged 
easy and clean to replace. “‘Line Meter’’ which 
indicates number of lines left at bottom of typed 
sheet of paper was easy to use and accurate. This 
typewriter had tendency to space irregularly be- 
tween letters ard produced variation in blackness 
of letters in typed lines. The key-tension control 
was effective. 

Underwood-Olivetti Studio 44. (Underwood Corp., 
One Park Ave., New York 16; made in Italy) 
$120. Weight with case, 21 lb.; case only, 5% Ib. 
Undersize keyboard. Two metal rollers on paper 
bail. Paper insertion guide, 4-position key-tension 
adjustment, basket shift, automatic ribbon re- 
verse, type-stop at margin end, means for center- 
ing and locking carriage for placing in case, and 
automatic line retainer. Ribbon control has red, 
black, and stencil positions; ribbon was judged 
troublesome to replace and likely to soil fingers. 
Keys more closely grouped vertically than a full- 


Left to right: Royal 
Tab-O-Matic, Under- 
wood -Clivetti Lettera 
22, Everest K3, Cole 
Steel. 





flex, tmsile, and comp essiwe strengths result in rugged 
moldings with high insert holding power and dependable 


high flex, tensile, aud compressive strengths result in 
rugged moldings with high insert holding power and dependable 


tensile, and compressive strengths result in rugged moldings with 
high insert holding power and dependable performance. 


The above three reproductions are copies of typing obtained with three machines. They illustrate important differences in the appearance 
of work done by different typewriters. The few lines shown for purposes of illustration are fairly characteristic of the work of each of 


three typewriters. 


Top: Sluggish action of this typewriter produced irregular spacing of the letters. 
Middle: Variation in key tension (response of the keys to the operator's finger touch) caused the uneven appearance of the typed 


copy. Some letters are noticeably lighter than others. 
Bottom: Sample of clear, clean, and sharp typing 





size keyboard. 
variation in blackness unless a heavy touch was 
used. Key-tension control was effective. 


Typed copy showed noticeable 


B— 
Remington Monarch (Sperry Rand Corp., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10; made in France) 
$75. Weight with case, 1744 lb.; case alone, 454 
lb. Undersized keyboard. Two plastic rollers on 
paper bail. Paper insertion guide, key-tension 
adjustment, basket shift, automatic and manual 
ribbon reverse, erasure table, type-stop at margin 
end, means for centering and locking carriage for 
placing machine in case, and automatic line re- 
tainer. Ribbon control has red, black, and stencil 
positions; ribbon was easy to replace, but likely 
to soil fingers. Typed copy was clear, clean, and 
sharp. Keyboard was “cramped,”’ and design of 
keys was such that it was difficult to strike keys 
squarely. It was a little difficult to insert paper 
properly. 
effective. 


Royal Tab-0-Matic 


Key-tension control was moderately 


(Royal McBee Corp.; made 
in U.S.A.) $80. Weight with case, 18 lb.; case 
only, 5 lb. Full-size keyboard. Two rubber roll- 
ers on paper bail. Basket shift, automatic and 
manual ribbon reverse, and automatic line retainer 
Ribbon, positioned for one color only, was easy 
to replace, but likely to soil fingers. This type- 


writer had a greater tendency than others to 
“skip,” pile up, and to space irregularly between 
letters. 


Smaller portables 


A. Recommended 


Everest K3_ (Alma Office Machine Corp.; made in 
Italy) $70. Weight with case, 1154 lb.; case 
alone, 2 lb. Undersized keyboard. No rollers on 
paper bail. Basket shift, automatic ribbon re- 
verse, erasure table, type-stop at margin end, 
means for centering and locking carriage for plac- 
ing machine in case, and automatic line retainer. 
Ribbon control has red, black, and stencil posi- 
tions. Ribbon was easy to replace, but likely to 
soil fingers. Carriage-return handle can be pushed 
downward too easily; when this happens, the 
handle strikes the top or side of the machine. 
Typed copy was clear, clean, and sharp. Has 
handsome case made of a material closely resem- 
bling pigskin in appearance, but it is somewhat 
awkward to insert and remove the typewriter. 


Underwood-Olivetti Lettera 22. (Underwood Corp.; 
made in Italy) $88. Weight with case, 10% Ib.; 
case only, 2lb. Undersized keyboard. Two metal 
rollers on paper bail. Four-position key-tension 
adjustment, basket shift, automatic ribbon re- 
verse, type-stop at margin end, and means for 
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centering and locking carriage for placing machine 
in case. Ribbon control has red, black, and sten- 
cil positions; ribbon was troublesome to replace 
and likely to soil fingers. Typed copy was clear, 
clean, and sharp. A good, lightweight, compact 
typewriter with most of the features of the larger 
portables. Key-tension control was moderately 
effective. 


B. Intermediate 


Cole Steel (Cole Steel Equip. Co., Inc., 415 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17; made in West Germany) 
$70. Weight with case, 1144 Ib.; case alone, 24% 
lb. Undersized keyboard. No rollers on paper 
bail. Paper insertion guide, 3-position key-tensica 
adjustment, carriage shift, automatic ribbon re- 
verse, type-stop at margin end, means for center- 
ing and locking carriage for placing machine in 


case, and automatic line retainer. Ribbon con- 
trol has red, black, and stencil positions; ribbon 
was troublesome to replace and likely to soil fin- 
gers. Machine was noisy. Typed copy was 
clear, clean, and sharp. Feet on bottom of case 
held typewriter very firmly. A rugged typewriter 
for hard use under difficult conditions and where 
typewriter must be held firmly ba ause of possi- 
bility of movement or vibration of the table during 
travel. Key-tension control was moderately ef- 
fective. 


Electric portable 

For anyone who is interested in buying a 
portable electric typewriter, there is one, the 
Smith-Corona, which CR has found in actual 
office use to be well constructed; it does a 
very good job of typing. (List price, $170.) 


Shock hazard in popular appliance 


Safety tests of General Electric Toast-R-Oven 


EARLY this fall, Consumers’ Research's shop- 
pers found an attractive new appliance in de- 
partment stores. This appliance, the General 
Electric Toast-R-Oven, has a handsome chrome 
and black cabinet with a glass door at the 
front. It is about twice the size of a regular 
automatic toaster, and it can be used for 
heating, baking, and browning of foods, as 
well as for toasting bread, muffins, or rolls. 

Touch-bar controls at the front start the 
cooking operation or stop it and open the 
door. When the appliance is set for use as a 
toaster, the door pops open automatically 
when the toast is done. For use as an oven, 
the appliance has a thermostatic control; it 
is said to provide baking temperatures from 
200 to 500 degrees. 

Unfortunately the first sample of the GE 
Toast-R-Oven showed a considerable amount 
of leakage current. (Leakage current is the 
small current that flows in unintended paths 
in an appliance, and may subject to the haz- 
ard of shock a user who touches a part of the 
appliance at the same time that some other 
part of his body is in contact with a grounded 
conducting surface, such as a water pipe or 
faucet, a drain pipe, a radiator.) A second 
sample of the Toast-R-Oven was purchased; 
this, too, showed a similar degree of shock 
hazard under the same conditions. After a 
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few weeks, a third sample was purchased in 
another city. Alas, this sample had excessive 
leakage current, too, although not as high as 
on the first two. 

From its exterior appearance and mechan- 
ical features, the Toast-R-Oven would appear 
to have merit, but the manufacturer will have 
to eliminate the shock hazard before we in- 
vestigate it further to find out how well it 
bakes and toasts. 


C. Not Recommended 


DeLuxe Toast-R-Oven, Cat. No. 11T93 (Genera! 
Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn.) Now being sold 
at $22 to $27 (list, $34.95). Three samples of this 
appliance exhibited excessive leakage current. 





Transistor radios 
The Yule yen of youth 


GivE Johnny his choice of a new suit or a 
pocket-size transistor portable and he'll choose 
the radio every time. Indeed, his mother 
may admit that she, too, would like one to 
add to the multitude of things she carries 
along in her handbag or travel case. 


How to choose 

The choice between a domestic or foreign 
make is one that you must make on the basis 
of personal preference, for there is little basis 
for choice between the two kinds, so far as 
appearance, construction, and performance 
are concerned. There are many differences, 
however, among the sets, in the various sizes 
and price ranges, which are well worth eval- 
uating. 

Sound quality, for example, is dependent 
principally upon two factors, the size of the 
speaker used and the physical size of the case. 
Thus, if you buy a portable no larger than a 
pack of king-size cigarettes with a 1%- or 
2-inch-diameter speaker, it may be expected 
to have a somewhat tinny tone, because the 
bass frequencies, below 200-250 cycles per 
second, will not be present. However, the 
difference in tone quality between these very 
small and the medium-sized portables (in the 
6 x 4 x 1% inch range), which may have a 
speaker up to 2% or 3 inches in diameter, 
may not be enough to justify the difference 
in price that one must pay for the larger set. 

The capability of a portable set to receive 
distant stations is dependent principally upon 
the amount of sensitivity or gain (amplifica- 
tion) provided by the circuit in the receiver 
and the power used by the transmitting sta- 
tion. For good sensitivity, a tuned radio- 
frequency stage is desirable (ask the dealer 
if his set has this). Station-getting ability 
can be improved considerably by use of a 
plug-in external antenna (supplied with most 
of the very small sets). Of course, if the plug- 
in antenna is a 10- to 15-foot-long piece of 
insulated wire, the compactness and conveni- 
ence of the set will be reduced considerably. 

The kind of battery used in any particular 
model will, as a general rule, tell several im- 


The large and the smal! of it—at the left, the Sony TR 812; at 
the right, the Olympic 780. 


portant things about the set. Presence of the 
small 9-volt battery ($0.95 to $1.35 for Ameri- 
can brands; $0.29 and up for Japanese), of 
the kind used in many transistor portables, 
generally indicates that, in its design, small 
size of the set has been considered more im- 
portant than economy in operation. It is 
also to be expected that the ability to receive 
distant stations satisfactorily will be lacking 
in some degree if a set incorporating a 9-volt 
battery has been designed to achieve good 
operating economy. 

The amount of current drawn from the bat- 
tery varies with the volume of sound. For ex- 
ample, in most of the 9-volt sets tested, 
the steady current drain on the battery, as 
soon as the set was turned on, amounted to 
about 7 milliamperes, even when no voice or 
music was being heard. When a station was 
tuned in, however, the current drain increased 
to from 12 to 45 milliamperes, depending 
upon the particular set. The usual 9-volt 
radio battery is capable of providing about 
60 hours of playing time if it supplies only 7 
milliamperes of current (1/140 of an ampere). 
However, its life is shortened considerably 
when the amount of current it supplies is 
much higher, as it is when a station is being 
received. For this reason there will be a 
saving in battery replacement costs if any 
battery-operated transistor radio is played at 
the lowest volume level that will satisfy the 
user’s needs at the time. 

If one is willing to carry a somewhat larger 
set, which provides better economy of opera- 
tion than the very small sets, there ar¢ many 
available which are powered by four small 
144-volt penlight (type AA) cells (14 cents 
to 20 cents each). A set of four of these bat- 
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teries costs much less than the single 9-volt 
battery, and, having much greater capacity, 
will usually last about three times as long. 
As added advantages, the volume of sound 
available is normally higher, and sound qual- 
ity is slightly better because of the larger 
case and speaker. 

C or D type cells (about 1 x 2, 1-5/16 x 23% 
inches, respectively) are usually found only 
in larger-sized portables and combination AM, 
FM, and short-wave receivers. In sets em- 
ploying batteries of these two sizes, volume 
of sound output begins to approach that avail- 
able from the usual table-model radio, and 
station-getting ability for distant stations is 
usually about as good. If such a set is played 
at a reasonably low volume level, the bat- 
teries may be expected to provide up to 250 
or more hours of operation. 


Explanation of comments in listings 

In the listings which follow, estimated bat- 
tery life is based upon the assumption that a 
user will expect more usable sound volume 
from a larger-sized set and consequently 
utilize more battery power in obtaining it. 
Generally speaking, a small radio will be 


easier to tune if the tuning dial makes more 
than 4 turn in rotating the tuning condenser 
shaft through % turn (corresponding to com- 
plete coverage of the broadcast band). If 
the ‘“‘turn ratio” is 1 to 1 and ease of tuning is 
indicated as good, then the possibility exists 
that the dial setting may easily be changed 
slightly but accidentally if the radio is turned 
on and playing while located in a shirt pocket 
or other item of clothing 


Accessories usually include leather cases for the set and earphones. 
Some sets also had shoulder straps and telescopic antennas. 
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A general over-all appraisal of several fac- 
tors has been lumped into one general com- 
ment under design characteristics. It in- 
cludes such matters as whether proper direc- 
tions have been provided for replacing bat- 
teries, extent of exposure of internal parts of 
the set to possible damage when batteries are 
being replaced, the presence or absence of 
spurious responses (whistles and squeals at 
certain points on the dial where there is no 
station), quality of workmanship, quality of 
parts, and estimated ease of servicing. 

The term pocket portable refers to a set 
small enough to be carried readily in a shirt 
pocket, hand portable to a set that is some- 
what larger and therefore will normally be 
carried by hand. Practically all of the pocket 
and hand portable models listed were supplied 
with leather cases and earphones. Several, in 
addition, had plug-in type antennas. 

This report covers transistor portable re- 
ceivers carrying the ‘Made in Japan” im- 
print. A forthcoming article will cover Ameri- 
can-made portables and table models. 

The radios are listed alphabetically within 
the A- and B-rated groups. 


A. Recommended 


Channel Master, Model 6506, hand portable (Chan- 
nel Master Corp., Ellenville, N.Y.) $40. 6 tran- 
sistors. Case, 33 cu. in.; weight, 18 oz. Power 
source, four 14-volt penlight cells (80c). Bat- 
teries fairly easily replaced. Estimated battery 
life, about 75 hr. Ease of tuning, satisfactory 
(turn ratio, 1 to 1). Accuracy of dial calibration, 
poor. Design characteristics, satisfactory. Sensi- 
tivity, good. Volume of output, good. Tone 
quality from 2%4-in. speaker, good at low and 
moderate listening levels. 

Channel Master, Model 6510, table-model portable 
(Channel Master Corp.) $45. 6 transistors. 
Case, 13 in. long, 6 in. high, 454 in. deep. Weight, 
41% lb. Had 2-position tone-control switch. 
Power source, four 14%-volt D cells ($1). Bat- 
teries fairly easily replaced. Estimated battery 
life, about 250 hr. Ease of tuning, good (turn 
ratio, 5 to 1); slide-rule-type dial. Accuracy of 
calibration, very good. Design characteristics 
were good, in general, but a readily visible means 
to show when set is turned on would be desirable 
for a table model. Sensitivity, good. Volume of 
output, very good, and ample on local and on rela- 
tively distant stations of adequate power. Tone 
quality from 4%-in. speaker, good. 





Channel Master, Model 6514, hand portable (Chan- 
nel Master Corp.) $55. Covers AM and 1.85 to 
4.2 mc. (Marine) short-wave bands. 8 transistors 
Case, 41 cu. in.; weight, 22 oz. Power source, 
for 1%-volt penlight cells (80c). Batteries 
fairly easily replaced. Estimated battery life, 
about 40 hr. Ease of tuning, satisfactory (turn 
ratio, 6 to 1). Accuracy of dial calibration, satis- 
factory. Design characteristics, satisfactory. Sen- 
sitivity, good. Volume of output, good. Tone 
quality, good at low and moderate listening levels. 


Channel Master, Model 6515, hand portable (Chan- 
nel Master Corp.) $50. 8 transistors. Case, 61 
i Four 1%-volt C type 
Estimated 


cu. in.; weight, 30 oz 
cells (80c). Batteries easily replaced. 
battery life, about 100 hr. Ease of tuning, good 
(turn ratio, 4% to 1). Accuracy of dial calibra- 
tion, satisfactory. Design characteristics, satis- 
factory. Sensitivity, very good. Volume of output, 
good. Tone quality, good at low and moderate 
listening levels 

Delmonico, Model T603, pocket portable (Delmon- 
ico International, Corona 68, N.Y.) $20. 6 tran- 
sistors. Case, 10% cu. in.; weight, 7 oz. One 
9-volt battery ($1.35). Battery fairly easily re- 
placed. Estimated battery life, about 20 hr. Ease 
of tuning, fair (turn ratio, 1 to 1). Accuracy of 
dial calibration, satisfactory. Design character- 
istics, satisfactory. Sensitivity, satisfactory. Vol- 
ume of output, good. Tone quality from 1%4-in. 
speaker, good at low listening levels of volume, 


only fair at high listening levels 


Hitachi, Model TH862R, pocket portable (The 
Sampson Co., Chicago 8) $40. 8 transistors. 
Case, 16 cu. in.; weight, 10 oz. One 9-volt bat- 
tery ($1.35). Battery fairly easily replaced. Esti- 
mated battery life, about 50 hr. Ease of tuning, 
good (turn ratio, 3 to 1 Accuracy of dial cali- 
bration, good. Design characteristics, good. 
Sensitivity, good. Volume of output, satisfactory. 
Tone quality from 2%-in. speaker, good. 


Olympic, Model 780, pocket portable (Olympic 
Div., Siegler Corp., Long Island City 1, N.Y.) 
Open list. Very attractively styled. 6 transistors. 
Case, 7 cu. in.; weight, 54% oz. (the smallest and 
lightest set tested). One 9-volt battery ($1.95), 
of a type that may not be readily available. Bat- 
tery fairly easily replaced. Estimated battery 
life, about 50 hr. Ease of tuning, satisfactory 
(turn ratio, 3% to 1). Accuracy of dial calibra- 
tion, satisfactory. Design characteristics, good. 
Sensitivity, good. Volume of output, satisfactory. 
Tone quality from 1%4-in. speaker, good. 

Olympic, Model 1100, an AM-FM short-wave hand 
portable (Olympic Radio & Television Div., Sieg- 
ler Corp.) $80. 11 transistors. Continuous tone 


control. Case, 8% in. long, 6 in. high, 2% in. 
deep. Weight, 34% lb. Four 1%-volt C type 
cells (80c). Batteries easily replaced. Estimated 
battery life, 90 hr. Ease of tuning, good (turn 
ratio, 4 to 1). Accuracy of dial calibration, very 
good. Design characteristics, satisfactory. Sensi- 
tivity on AM, very good; on FM, satisfactory; 
on short wave, satisfactory. Volume of output, 


very good. Tone quality from 3%-in. speaker, 


good at low and moderate listening levels. 


Realtone, Model TR-801, pocket portable (Realtone 
Electronics Corp., New York 3) $20. 6 transistors. 
Case, 11 cu. in.; weight, 7 oz. One 9-volt battery 
($1.35). Battery easily replaced. Estimated bat- 
tery life, 50 hr. Ease of tuning, good (turn ratio, 
3%to1). Accuracy of dial calibration, good. De- 
Sensitivity, satisfac- 


sign characteristics, good. 
Tone quality 


tory. Volume of output, good. 
from 2\4-in. speaker, good. 


Sony, Model TR 84, hand portable (Sony Corp. of 
America, N.Y. 12) $50. 8 transistors. Case, 56 
cu. in. Weight, 134 Ib. Three 14%4-volt C type 
cells (60c). Batteries easily replaced. Estimated 
battery life, 90 hr. 
ratio, 6 to 1). Accuracy of dial calibration, satis- 
factory. Design characteristics, good. Sensitiv- 
ity, good. Volume of output, good. Tone quality 
from 3-in. speaker, good at low and moderate 


Ease of tuning, good (turn 


listening levels. 

Sony, Model TFM-121-A, AM-FM hand portable 
(Sony Corp. of America) $100. 12 transistors. 
Case, 95 in. long, 6% in. wide, 254 in. deep. 
Weight, 344 Ib. Connectors provided to feed ex- 
ternal amplifier, using set as an AM-FM tuner. 
Four 14-volt C type cells (80c). Batteries easily 
replaced. Estimated battery life, 80 hr. Ease of 
tuning, good (turn ratio, 3 to 1). Selector switch 
could be positioned for automatic frequency con- 
trol for FM, if desired. Accuracy of dial calibra- 
tion, satisfactory. Design characteristics, good. 
Sensitivity on-AM, good; on FM, satisfactory. 
Volume of output, very good. Tone quality from 
3 x 4 in. speaker, good. 

Sony, Model TR 812, all-wave hand portable (Sony 
Corp. of America) $100. Covered AM broadcast 
and short-wave bands, continuous from 530 kc. to 
19 mc., in 3 steps. 8 transistors. Case, 1044 in. 
long, 734 in. high, 4 in. deep (handle could be im- 
proved). Weight, 534 lb. Continuous-type tone 
control. A push button lights a dial light, a good 
feature. Also had provision within case for con- 
nection of record player, and for feeding output to 
an external amplifier. Four 144-volt D cells ($1). 
Batteries easily replaced. Estimated battery life, 
200 hr. Ease of tuning, good (turn ratio, 16 to 1). 
A vernier tuning dial was also incorporated to pro- 
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vide the user with the needed means for separating 
closely spaced short-wave stations, a good feature. 
In addition, a meter was provided which aided 
in tuning and gave an indication of battery condi- 
tion as well. Accuracy of dial calibration, satis- 
factory. Design characteristics, satisfactory. Sen- 
sitivity on AM, good; on short wave, good. Vol- 
ume of output, very good. Tone quality from 
4 x 6 in. oval speaker, very good. 

Toshiba, Model 6TP-385A, pocket portable (Tran- 
sistor World Corp., New York 4) $30. Case, 14 
cu. in.; weight, 100z. One 9-volt battery ($1.35). 
Battery easily replaced. Estimated battery life, 
35 hr. Ease of tuning, satisfactory (turn ratio, 
5 to1). Accuracy of dial calibration, satisfactory. 
Design characteristics, satisfactory. Sensitivity, 
good. Volume of output, satisfactory. Tone 
quality from 2-in. speaker, good. 

Toshiba, Model 8TM-41, hand portable (Transistor 
World Corp.) $45. 8 transistors. Case, 35 cu. 
in.; weight, 20 oz. Four 144-volt penlight cells 
(80c). Batteries easily replaced. Estimated bat- 
tery life, 50 hr. Ease of tuning, very good (turn 
ratio, 7 to 1). Accuracy of dial calibration, good. 
Design characteristics, good. Sensitivity, good. 
Volume of output, good. Tone quality from 2%- 
in. speaker, good. 

Toshiba, Model 10TL-429F, an AM-FM hand portable 
(Transistor World Corp.) $90. 10 transistors. 
Case, 9\% in. long, 65% in. high, 2% in. deep. 
Weight, 44% lb. Four 1%-volt D type cells ($1). 
Batteries easily replaced. Estimated battery life, 
75 hr. Ease of tuning, good (turn ratio, 7 to 1). 
Accuracy of dial calibration, satisfactory. De- 
sign characteristics, satisfactory. Sensitivity on 
AM, satisfactory; on FM, satisfactory. Volume 
of output, very good. Tone quality from 4-in. 
speaker, good at low and moderate listening levels. 


Toshiba, Model 7TH-425, round wall radio (Tran- 
sistor World Corp.) $70. 7 transistors. Case, 
114%-in. diameter, 44% in. deep. Weight, 5 lb. 
10 oz. Four 1%-volt D cells ($1). Batteries 
fairly easily replaced. Estimated battery life, 
125 hr. , Ease of tuning, very good (turn ratio, 1 
to 1). Accuracy of dial calibration, satisfactory. 


A table-model port- 
able, the Channel 
Master 6510. 
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Design characteristics, satisfactory. Sensitivity, 
good. Volume of output, very good. Tone qual- 
ity from two 3\-in. speakers, very good. {This 
radio is intended as a substitute for the usual 
tube-type table-model radio and is judged fully 
the equivalent of such a radio for reception of 
signals of high-power broadcasting stations up to 
about 50 miles distant, with the distinct advan- 
tage that the possibility of shock hazard is elimi- 
nated in this battery-operated receiver. 


B. Intermediate 
Delmonico, Model T-806, hand portable (Delmon- 
ico International) $30. 8 transistors. Case, 23 
cu. in.; weight, 13 oz. Four 14%-volt penlight 
cells (80c). Batteries only fairly easily replaced. 
Estimated battery life, 50 hr. Ease of tuning, 
satisfactory (turn ratio, 1 to1). Accuracy of dial 
calibration, satisfactory. Design characteristics, 
satisfactory. Sensitivity, satisfactory. Volume 
of output, good. Tone quality from 2%-in. 
speaker, good at low and moderate listening levels. 


Grand Prix, pocket portable (Manufactured by 
Fukoku Electro-Industry Co., Ltd., Tokyo; pur- 
chased from Pep Boys Auto store) $15. 6 tran- 
sistors. Case, 10 cu. in.; weight, 70z. One 9-volt 
battery ($1.35). Battery easily replaced. Esti- 


mated battery life, 45 hr. Ease of tuning, satis- 
factory (turn ratio, 1 to1). Accuracy of dial cali- 


bration, fair. Design characteristics, fair. Sensi- 
tivity, satisfactory. Volume of output, satisfac- 
tory. Tone quality from 1%4-in. speaker, satis- 
factory. Similar to, but not identical with, the 
Olympic Model 779. 

Gulton Ever Play, Model 1836, pocket portable 
(Gulton International Corp., Metuchen, N.J.) 
$25 (includes rechargeable battery with connec- 
tion cord for use in charging battery from power 
line). 6 transistors. Case, 17 cu. in.; weight, 10 
oz. 3.6-volt Gulion battery, 12 hr. of play per 
charge (guaranteed for five years). Ease of 
tuning, good (turn ratio, 4to1). Accuracy of dial 
calibration, poor. Design characteristics, satis- 
factory, but the need for the ready availability of 
a 115-volt a-c power source to recharge the bat- 
tery would be a disadvantage to the camper spend- 
ing more than a day or two away from civilization. 
Sensitivity, fair. Volume of output, fair on local 
stations, relatively poor on distant ones. Tone 
quality from 244-in. speaker, satisfactory. 
Hi-Delity, Model 6T—120, 3 way hand portable 
(Petely Sales Corp., New York 10) $30. 6 tran- 
sistors. Plastic case, 38 cu. in. Weight, 15 oz. 
Operates on one 9-volt battery ($1.35) or can be 
plugged into regular wall outlet for line operation. 
Battery easily replaced. Estimated battery life, 
40 hr. Ease of tuning, good, but poor when in 





leather case (turn ratio, 1 to 1). Accuracy of dial 
calibration, poor. .Design characteristics, satis- 
factory. Sensitivity, satisfactory. Volume of out- 
put, good. Tone quality from 2'%-in. speaker, 
good. 

Hi-Delity, Model 6T—250, pocket portable (Petely 
Sales Corp.) $20. 6 transistors. Case, 12 cubic 
inches; weight, 7 oz. One 9-volt battery ($1.35). 
Battery easily replaced. Estimated battery life, 
40 hr. Ease of tuning, good (turn ratio, 1 to 1). 
Accuracy of dial calibration, fair. Design char- 
acteristics, satisfactory. Sensitivity, satisfactory. 
Volume of output, satisfactory. Tone quality 
from 2-in. speaker, satisfactory. 


Hi-Delity, Model 8T— 888, hand portable (Petely 
Sales Corp.) $30. 8 transistors. Plastic case, 29 
cu. in. Weight, 14 oz. Three 1%-volt penlight 
cells (60c). Batteries easily replaced. Estimated 
battery life, 50 hr. Ease of tuning, good (turn 
ratio, 1 to 1). Accuracy of dial calibration, satis- 
factory. Design characteristics, good. Sensi- 
tivitv, good. Volume of output, good. Tone 
quality from 2%4-in. speaker, good, but back- 
ground noise level was high; would otherwise be 
A. Recommended. 


Hi-Delity, Model CFM—18, AM-FM hand portable 
(Petely Sales Corp.) $65. 10 transistors. Case, 
8 in. long, 434 in. high, 244 in. deep. Weight, 2 
lb. 1 oz. Four 1%-volt penlight cells (80c). 
Batteries easily replaced. Estimated battery life, 
40 hr. Ease of tuning, good (turn ratio, 7% to 1). 
Accuracy of dial calibration, fair. Design char- 
acteristics, satisfactory. “Two-position tone-con- 
trol switch. Sensitivity, good on AM, satisfac- 
tory on FM. Volume of output, only fair for a 
set of this kind. Tone quality from 3-in. speaker, 
satisfactory. 


Hitachi, Model TH-627R, pocket portable (The 
Sampson Co.) $30. 6 transistors. Case, 9 cu. 
in.; weight, 7 oz. One 9-volt battery ($1.35). 
Battery easily replaced. Estimated battery life, 
40 hr. Ease of tuning, good (turn ratio, 2 to 1). 
Accuracy of dial calibration, fair. Design char- 
Sensitivity, good. Vol- 
Tone quality from 


acteristics, satisfactory. 
ume of output, satisfactory. 
2-in. speaker, satisfactory. 
Olympic, Model 778, pocket portable (Olympic 
Radio & Television, Inc.) Open list. 6 transis- 
tors. Case, 10 cu. in.; weight, 7 oz. One 9-volt 
battery ($1.35). Battery easily replaced. Esti- 
mated battery life, 35 hr. Ease of tuning, fair 
(turn ratio, 1 to 1). Accuracy of dial calibration, 
poor. Design characteristics, fair. Sensitivity, 
fair. Volume of output, satisfactory. Tone qual- 
ity from 2-in. speaker, satisfactory. Similar to, 
but not identical with, the Grand Prix. 


A wall-mounted 
radio, the Toshiba 
7TH-425. 


Olympic, Model 781, pocket portable (Olympic 
Radio & Television Div., Siegler Corp.) Open 
list. 6 transistors. Case, 15 cu. in.; weight, 9 oz 
One 9-volt battery ($1.35). Battery fairly easily 
replaced. Estimated battery life, 30 hr. Ease 
of tuning, only fair (turn ratio, 1 to1). Accuracy 
of dial calibration, very good. Design character- 


istics, good. Sensitivity, satisfactory. Volume 


of output, satisfactory on local stations, fair on 


strong distant stations. Tone quality from 2\- 


in. speaker, satisfactory. 


Saturn Boys Radio, pocket portable (Saturn Sales 
Co., Inc., U.S.A.) $8. 2 transistors. The sensi- 
tivity of this receiver was very poor, so that the 
set was suitable only for use on strong local sta- 
tions. Volume of output, poor. Tone quality 
from 2%-in. speaker, satisfactory. ‘There are 
several radios using only 1, 2, or 3 transistors now 
being sold throughout the country; they are com- 
monly misrepresented as to station-getting abil- 
ity, particularly in mail-order advertising and are 
commonly referred to in advertisements as “ All 
Transistor” sets. 


Silvertone, pocket portable (Sears Cat. No. 2202) 
$16, plus postage (accessories are extra). 6 tran- 
Case, 15 cu. in.; weight, 8 oz. One 9- 
volt battery (75c). Battery easily replaced. Esti- 
mated battery life, 45 hr. Ease of tuning, good 
(turn ratio, 1 to 1). Accuracy of dial calibration, 
fair. Design characteristics, good. Sensitivity, 
only fair. Volume of output, satisfactory on local 
stations, fair on distant (100 miles) powerful sta- 
tions. Tone quality from 2}4-in. speaker, good. 


Sony, Model TR 620, pocket portable (Sony Corp. 
of America) $30. 6 transistors. Case, 8 cubic 
inches. Weight, 60z. One 9-volt battery ($1.35). 
Battery easily replaced. Estimated battery life, 
20 hr. Ease of tuning, satisfactory (turn ratio, 
2to1). Accuracy of dial calibration, satisfactory. 
Design characteristics, satisfactory. Sensitivity, 
fair. Volume of output, satisfactory. Tone qual- 
ity from 2-in. speaker, satisfactory 


sistors. 
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Electric skillets 


Mostly they’re well made, 


but careful selection can save $ 


THE electric skillet continues to be a favorite 
appliance with homemakers. Manufacturers 
have been quick to capitalize on wide con- 
sumer acceptance and now offer electric fry- 
pans in many styles and sizes. 

The trend toward cook-and-serve appli- 
ances has entered the skillet field; whereas the 
first models a few years ago were simply large 
frying pans with built-in heating elements, 
many of the new skillets have lost the tradi- 
tional long frying-pan handle and are made 
in the casserole or buffet style with two small 
handles on opposite sides. This change is, in 
CR's opinion, a good one. The new pans are 
large, and those which still retain the con- 
ventional single handle are rather difficult to 
carry with food in them unless they have 
a second handle opposite the main one. The 
only pans of the long-handled type which had 
the desirable extra handle were the Vornado 
and Ward's Signature. 


Figure 1—A well-designed vent in the lid is shown above. As 
shown below, the venting of steam is through the knob, and the 
user's fingers could be burned. 
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In the process of testing electric kitchen appliances, men take 
on some of the traditional chores of the homemaker. 


All of the pans tested except the Sunbeam 
FP-M and the Hamilton Beach 11 F had re- 
movable controls of the so-called ‘“‘probe”’ 
type. The use of the removable control 
thermostat permits effective sealing of the 
heating element in the pan against entrance 
of water so that the pan can be completely 
immersed in water for cleansing. Adoption 
of the removable thermostat control probe 
construction and the buffet or casserole style 
of handle has made over-all handling of the 
appliance very convenient. 

The electric skillet is useful for many more 
kitchen tasks than the time-honored frying 
of eggs and bacon. The appliance can be 
conveniently used for a wide variety of opera- 
tions, from cooking curry of lamb, through 
shrimp casserole, to upside-down cake or pea- 
nut brittle. The thermostatic control can be 
set for a wide range of temperatures. We 
believe that most homemakers who have 
ample room for storage of small appliances 
would find the electric skillet a welcome addi- 
tion to their array of cooking equipment. 

Most of the manufacturers claim that their 
skillets are ideal for cooking and serving right 
at the dinner table. This claim is not wholly 
misleading, but we believe women will as a 
rule prefer to prepare most foods and do most 
of their cooking in the kitchen, and then carry 
the skillet to the table for serving. The new 
skillets, especially those of the buffet style, 
are handsome enough in design to be used in 
serving at the table. The homeowner should 
make sure, however, that the electrical outlet 
near the dinner table is of great enough ca- 
pacity to handle the high power demands 
(975-1400 watts) of the electric skillet and 
other loads, such as lights, that may be on 
the same circuit. Very few dining room out- 





lets can safely carry enough current to supply 
a skillet and an additional heat appliance 
such as a toaster, hot tray, or coffee maker. 
With most home wiring, the skillet should be 
about the only electrical appliance connected 
to a single outlet circuit at a given time. 

All of the skillets were subjected to Con- 
sumers’ Research’s tests for shock hazard and 
were found to be electrically safe at the time 
of the test, except the Therm-O-Ware. Titis 
pan, which was coated with Teflon to make it 
non-sticking and facilitate cleaning (see July 
‘61 Bul., and p. 23 of this issue, on Teflon 
coatings), exhibited excessive leakage current 
(a measure of potential shock hazard). Cook- 
ing tests were conducted, which included fry- 
ing of eggs, baking of pancakes, and baking of 
pineapple upside-down cakes (for which the 
electric skillet is as a rule very well suited). 

For successful baking, the lid should have 
some means for venting steam. All of the 
pans but the Farberware had vents in the lid. 
The vents on the West Bend and Hamilton 
Beach were located beneath the handles of 
the lids. This arrangement was open to the 
objection that it allowed the user to be burned 
by escaping steam when the handle was 
grasped. The vents on the other pans were 
well removed from the handle (see Figure 1). 

Thermostats were checked for accuracy and 
the distribution of heat on the inner surface 
of each pan was checked. All of the pans 
were square in shape except the Farberware, 
which was round. The square pans with 
circular heating elements had somewhat lower 
temperatures near the corners than elsewhere. 
(The Westinghouse had a square-shaped ele- 
ment.) The Toastmaster with its odd-shaped 
element had good temperature distribution 
and cooked and baked very evenly (see Figure 
2). All of the pans, except as noted in the 


Figure 2—The Westinghouse on the left uses a square element, 
while the Toastmaster in the center uses a multicurved element. 
All the other pans use a circular element, as does the GE at the 
right. 


Figure 3—Some of the pans had exposed screws on the handle 
which became very hot and could easily burn the user who 
touched them. 


listings, were judged hard to clean, due to 
presence of corners and crevices on the bottom 
or due to the design of the legs. In each case, 
the table top under the skillets did not be- 
come hot enough to involve risk of damage by 
heat to a varnished surface beneath the pan. 
None of the plastic handles of the skillets be- 
came too hot to touch; however, the handles 
of the Sunbeam RM-1, Toastmaster, Ward's 
Signature, and West Bend had exposed screws 
on their bottom surfaces which could be 
touched and which could burn the user's 
finger (see Figure 3). 

Prices are list, but, with the exception of 
the Sears’ and Ward's pans, a discount price 
was available, and this price, paid by Con- 
sumers’ Research's shoppers in department 
and discount stores, is shown in parentheses 
in each listing. Weights given in the listings 
include pan with lid, controls, and cords. Pan 
sizes are given as measured at the top edges 
of the pan and the actual size of the interior 
heated surface of the pan is given in paren- 
theses. All of the pans are for operation on 
115 volts, alternating current only. 


A. Recommended 
General Electric, Cat. No. 11€123 (Genera! Electric 
Co., Bridgeport 2, Conn.) $28.90, including re- 
movable control and metal cover. ($21.47 
Specifications: Buffet style. 1200 watts (1150 
measured). Weight, 534lb. Cast aluminum pan, 
depth, 134 


117% in. square (1044 in. at bottom 
Temperature control 
marked off, 150 to 400 in 10-degree divisions. The 
pan, with control detached, is completely im- 
mersible. There is a U.L. symbol (Underwriters’ 
Laboratories’ listed) on the pan only. Cord 
length, 69 in. 


in.; capacity, 3% at. 


; 
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Figure 4—Above are three cakes of different sizes and thicknesses from the many baked during the test. 


Performance: Baked and fried foods evenly. 
Thermostat was accurate. Temperature dis*: ibu- 
tion in pan was good. Handles had some sharp 
edges. 

Kenmore (Sears Cat. No. 34—6512) $16.44, 
plus postage, including removable control and 
metal cover. 

Specifications: Buffet style. 1350 watts (1400 
measured). Weight,5%4lb. Cast aluminum pan, 
1134 in. square (1044 in. at bottom); depth, 134 
in.; capacity, 4 qt. Temperature control marked 
off, warm, 200 to 425 in 25-degree steps. Pan, 
with control detached, is completely immersible. 
U.L. symbol on pan only. Cord length, 69 in. 

Performance: Baked and fried foods evenly. 
Thermostat was relatively accurate. Tempera- 
ture distribution in pan was good 


Sunbeam, Model RM-1 (Sunbeam Corp., Chicago 
50) $13.95, plus $7.95 for separate control, $3.50 
for metal cover. ($17.65) 

Specifications: 1150 watts (1150 measured). 
Weight, 334 lb. Stamped aluminum pan, 10% 
in. square (9 in. at bottom); depth, 154 in.; ca- 
pacity, 234 qt. Temperature control marked off, 
warm, simmer, 260 to 420 in 20-degree steps. 
Pan, with control detached, is completely im- 
mersible. U.L. symbol on both pan and control. 
This pan has a retractable fifth leg which is used 
to facilitate tilting the pan for draining of melted 
fat from the food being cooked. Cord length, 69 in. 

Performance: Baked and fried foods satisfactorily. 
Thermostat was accurate. Temperature distribu- 
tion in pan was good. Easy to clean. 

Sunbeam, Model FPM-1 (Sunbeam Corp.) $16.95, 
plus $3.50 for metal cover. ($16.50) 

Specifications: 1150 watts (1150 measured). 
Weight, 434 Ib. Cast aluminum pan, 10 in. 
square (9 in. at bottom); depth, 1% in.; ca- 
pacity, 244 qt. Temperature control marked off, 
warm, 200 to 420 in 20-degree steps. Pan is im- 
mersible only up to control dial on handle. U.L. 
label on pan. Had retractable leg to facilitate 
tilting the pan for draining. Cord length, 71 in. 

Performance: Baked and fried foods satisfactorily. 
Thermostat was-accurate. Temperature distribu- 
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tion in pan was relatively good. Easy to clean. 


Toastmaster, Model 8D1 (Toastmaster Div., Mc- 
Graw Edison Co., Elgin, Ill.) $22.90, including 
removable control, plus $4.50 for metal cover. 
($16.49) 

Specifications: 1150 watts (1150 measured). 
Weight, 54 lb. Cast aluminum pan, 11 in. square 
(9% in. at bottom); depth, 134 in.; capacity, 3 
qt. Temperature control marked off, 150 to 420 
in 10-degree divisions. Pan with control de- 
tached is completely immersible. No. U.L. sym- 
bol on pan or control, and pan is not listed by 
U.L. Cord length, 72 in. 

Performance: Baked and fried foods evenly. 
Thermostat was accurate. Temperature distribu- 
tion in pan was good. 


Vornado, Model 212 (Vornado Inc., Garfield, N.J. 
($14.99), including separate control and meta! 
cover. 

Specifications: 
Weight, 5lb. Cast aluminum pan, 114% i: 
(10 in. at bottom); depth, 24 in.; capacity, 4 qt. 
Temperature control marked off, 150 to 425 in 
25-degree steps. Pan, with control detached, is 
completely immersible. U.L. symbol on pan only. 
Cord length, 69 in. 

Performance: Baked and fried foods evenly. 
Thermostat was relatively accurate. Tempera- 
ture distribution in pan was good. 


Westinghouse, Cat. No. CD-18 (Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Portable Appliance Div., Mansfield, 
Ohio) $16.95, plus $7.95 for separate control, 
$4.50 for metal cover. ($16.88) 

Specifications: Buffet style. 1350 watts (1400 
measured). Weight, 6 lb. Cast aluminum pan, 
1154 in. square (104% in. at bottom); depth, 1% 
in.; capacity, 3% qt. Temperature control 
marked off, warm, 200 to 425 in 25-degree steps 
Pan, with control detached, is completely im- 
mersible. U.L. symbol on pan only. Cord length, 
68 in. 

Performance: Baked and fried foods evenly 
Thermostat was somewhat inaccurate (25° high 
at 300°). Temperature distribution in pan was 
relatively good. 


1150 watts (1200 measured). 


. Square 





B. Intermediate 


Hamilton Beach, Model 11F (Hamilton Beach, Div. 
Scovill Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis.) $19.95, plus 
$7.50 for control and $4 for metal cover. ($14.77) 
Specifications: 1150 watts (1150 measured). 
Weight, 644 Ib. Cast aluminum pan, 11% in. 
(10 in. at bottom); depth, 2-1/16 in.; capacity, 
444 qt. Temperature control marked off, warm, 
180 to 420 in 20-degree steps. Pan is immersible 
only to a line on the handle near control dial. 
U.L. symbol on pan. Cord length, 71 in. 
Performance: Baked and fried foods satisfactorily. 
Thermostat was fairly accurate (temperature 15° 
above nominal at 300°). Temperature distribu- 
tion in pan was good. This pan was cumbersome 
to handle in cleaning, but otherwise easy to clean. 


Presto, Model KC11-A (National Presto Industries, 
Inc., Eau Claire, Wis.) $16.95, plus $7.50 for 
separate control, $4.25 for metal cover. ($15.88) 

Specifications: Buffet style. 1350 watts (1380 
measured). Weight,5%4lb. Cast aluminum pan, 
1134 in. square (1044 in. at bottom); depth, 134 
in.; capacity, 334 qt. Temperature control 
marked off, warm, 200 to 425 in 25-degree steps. 
Pan, with control detached, is completely im- 
mersible. U.L. symbol on pan only. Cord length, 
69 in. 

Performance: Baked and fried foods somewhat 
unevenly. Thermostat was relatively accurate. 
Temperature distribution in pan was somewhat 
uneven. 


Signature (Montgomery Ward's Cat. No. 86— 
2157) $17.98, plus postage, including separate 
control and metal cover. 

Specifications: 1150 watts (1100 measured). 
Weight, 4% lb. Stamped aluminum pan, 1144 
in. square (10 in. at bottom); depth, 134 in.; ca- 
pacity, 34 qt. Temperature control marked off, 
warm, simmer, 260 to 420 in 20-degree steps. Pan, 
with control detached, is completely immersible. 
U.L. symbol on both pan and control. Has re- 
tractable leg for draining, but leg was folded back 
too easily by slight movement of pan. Cord 
length, 69 in 

Performance: Baked and fried foods fairly evenly. 
Thermostat was accurate. Temperature distribu- 
tion in pan was somewhat uneveu. 


C. Not Recommended 


Dormeyer, Model SK 5 BU (Dormeyer Corp., Chi- 
cago) $24.95, including removable control and 
metal cover. ($14.88) 

Specifications: Buffet style. 1150 watts (1150 
measured). Weight, 44% lb. Stamped aluminum 
pan, 11% in. square (1014 in. at bottom); depth, 


134 in.; capacity, 334 qt. Temperature control 
marked off, warm, 200 to 425 in 25-degree steps. 
Pan, with control detached, is completely im- 
mersible. U.L. symbol on pan only. Cord 
length, 681% in. 

Performance: Baked and fried foods relatively un- 
evenly. Thermostat was inaccurate (30° high at 
300°). Temperature distribution in pan was 
uneven. Sharp corners on handles made this pan 
difficult to handle for cleaning. 


Farberware, Model 300-A (S. WW. Farber Inc., New 
York 54) $19.95, plus $7.50 for separate control, 
$3.50 for metal cover. ($19.88) 

Specifications: 1000 watts (975 measured). Weight, 
3% Ib. Stainless-steel bonded to aluminum round 
pan, 10 in. diameter (944 in. at bottom); depth, 
2\% in.; capacity, 2% qt. Temperature control 
marked off, 100 to 425 in 25-degree steps. Pan, 
with control detached, is completely immersible. 
U.L. symbol on pan only. Cord length, 724% in 

Performance: Baked and fried foods unevenly. 
Thermostat was inaccurate (45° high at 300° set- 
ting). Temperature distribution was uneven. 


Mirro-Matic, Model 271M (Mirro Aluminum Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis.) $19.95, including removable 
control and cover. ($11.88) 

Specifications: 1150 watts (1150 measured). 
Weight, 4% Ib. Stamped aluminum pan, 10%4 
in. square (91% in. at bottom); depth, 244 in.; 
capacity, 4 qt. Temperature control marked off, 
150 to 425 in 25-degree divisions. Pan, with con- 
trol detached, is completely immersible. U.L. 
symbol on pan only. Cord length, 72 in. 

Performance: Baked and fried foods unevenly 
Thermostat was inaccurate (35° high at 300°). 
Temperature distribution in pan was uneven. 


Therm-0-Ware, Model T11HDST (Therm-(-Ware 
Electric Corp., Brooklyn 36, N.Y.) ($9.99), in- 
cluding separate control and metal cover. This 
skillet, the only one in the group which was 
coated with Teflon, failed electrical tests. Leak- 
age current was excessive, 1.5 ma. 


West Bend, Model 3211E (The West Bend Alumi- 
num Co., West Bend, Wis.) $23.95, including 
removable control and metal cover. ($14.99) 

Specifications: 1150 watts (1250 measured). 
Weight, 444 Ib. Stamped aluminum pan, 11 in. 
square (91% in. at bottom); depth, 2% in.; ca- 
pacity, 344 qt. Temperature control marked off, 
150 to 425 in 25-degree steps. Pan, with control 
detached, is completely immersible. U.L. sym- 
bol on pan only. Cord length, 72 in. 

Performance: Baked and fried foods unevenly 
Thermostat was inaccurate (70° high at 300°). 
Temperature distribution was uneven. 
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Two new ‘shockproof’ portable electric drills 


(The beginning of this article is on page 2) 


chargeable storage battery, which the manu- 
facturer claims can be recharged a minimum 
of 400 times before replacement is required. 
A replacement battery sells for $19.95. 

As the drill operates at a low voltage, and 
is not connected to a 115-volt power source 
when it is being used, it is free from any shock 
hazard. (The drill, of course, should not be 
used when connected to the charger and the 
charger connected to the power line.) It is 
claimed that the battery can be fully re- 
charged in five hours with the special charger 
provided, or if it is used frequently, it may be 
left on ‘normal charge”’ at all times so that 
the drill will be readily available for use when- 
ever it is needed. 

Aside from the matter of electric safety, 
a cordless drill has another important advan- 
tage, for it can be used where no conventional 
115-volt current is available, or where it 
would be inconvenient to use an extension 
cord, as, for example, when one is working on 
a roof, in a shed or garage, where no 115-volt 
outlet is within reach. 

The performance of the Black & Decker 
drill was judged satisfactory in drilling wood, 
but it was not considered satisfactory for 
drilling 44-inch holes in mild steel because of 
the small number of holes that could be 
drilled per charge. The instruction sheet 
claimed that on one full charge (16 hours at 
normal rate, or 5 hours at a so-called “‘spe- 
cial’’ rate of charge) 75 44-inch holes could 
be drilled in fir 2 x 4's, using a_ high-speed 
twist drill. In CR’s tests, it was found that 
an average of about 70 holes could be drilled 
in wood before the battery was fully dis- 
charged. Drilling was markedly slower than 
with a regular drill supplied with 115-volt 
current from the power lines, and the work 
was somewhat tedious, as it was necessary to 
withdraw the drill from the hole frequently 
to remove the chips and so to prevent the 
drill from stalling under load. 

The instruction sheet claimed that five 
l4-inch holes could be drilled in 44-inch-thick 
cold rolled steel, using a lubricant. Five holes 
is a severe limitation, but it was found 
that in practice, following a 5-hour special 
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Millers Falls Dyno-Mite Safe-T-Dril! 


charge, after three holes were drilled, the 
Black & Decker drill lost a good deal of its 
power. The fourth hole took twice as long 
to drill as the third, and there was not suffi- 
cient power left in the battery to drill the 
fifth hole. When the battery was charged 
for 16 hours at the normal rate instead of 5 
hours at the special rate, it was possible to 
drill six 44-inch holes in cold rolled steel. 
This was a decided improvement but still 
considered too few holes per charge to be 
satisfactory, for many users. The Black & 
Decker Cordless drill required about two to 
three times as long to drill three 14-inch holes 
in cold rolled steel as was required by the 
Millers Falls power-line operated electric 
drill. This is not surprising, considering that 
the Black & Decker develops only about 4 
as much horsepower as the Millers Falls drill. 


A. Recommended 


Millers Falls Dyno-Mite Safe-T-Drill, No. 1144, ModelA 
(Millers Falls Co., Greenfield, Mass.) $24.95 with 
Jacobs chuck. Chuck capacity, 0 to 4 in. Over- 
all length, 834 in. Net weight, 2lb.130z. Rated 
(and actual) no-load speed, about 2250 rpm. Ball 
thrust spindle bearing. Armature bearings, 
bronze, which should be lubricated at 3- to 6- 
month intervals through 2 oil holes. (Housing 
made of nylon plastic, which was said to have 
survived heavy impacts without cracking or 
breaking.) Instant-release-type switch with lock 
to hold switch in ‘‘on”’ position when desired. 
2-wire cord, 6 ft. long. 

Replacement of brushes, which was somewhat 
difficult, required removal of six Phillips-head 
screws which held the two halves of the housing 





together. Easily met federal specifications for 
light-duty electric drills, for minimum horsepower, 
full-load torque. It produced the required torque 
but failed the stalling torque test because it quick- 
ly became hot enough to smoke. 

Instruction sheets and parts list (3 pages) were 
judged adequate. Listed by U.L. 


B. Intermediate (Qualified) 


B! \ck & Decker Cordless, Model C-600 (The Black 
& Decker Mfg. Co., Towson 4, Md.) $59.90 with 
Supreme (Jacobs-type) chuck and charger. Chuck 
capacity, 0 to 14 in. Over-all length, 9 in. 
Weight, 3 lb. 13 oz. Actual no-load speed, 800 
rpm. Ball-bearing thrust spindle bearing; needle 
bearing on chuck spindle. Rear armature bearing 
lubricated through oil hole. Operated by 6-volt 
built-in rechargeable storage battery. Housing ol 
die-cast aluminum; handle and part of body are 
made of plastic. Instant-release switch with lock. 

Replacement of brushes required removal of 7 
screws and was somewhat difficult. Charger 
rated at 3 watts; input had a “normal charge’ 
position which required 16 hr. to recharge the 
battery fully, and a “special charge’’ position 
which required 5 hr. 


Gears were not of a size and type that suggest 
good durability under severe use. 


Manufacturer recommends that the drill should 
be plugged into the charger on normal charge when 
not in use, but that in the “fast”’ (special charge) 
position charging must be limited to 5 hr.; other- 
wise, the storage battery may be damaged by 
overcharging. This drill was judged satislactory 
for drilling wood, and was not considered satis- 
factory for drilling holes in steel unless small in 
diameter and few in number. 


The Black & Decker drill would be C. Not 
Recommended for normal use where 115-volt elec- 
tricity is readily available. It would, on the other 
hand, be very useful for those who need to drill a 
limited number of holes where 115-volt a.c. or 
d.c. is not readily available; for example, for a 
radio repairman in doing small jobs on sets or 
chassis, boat owners who may need to make small 
repairs at sea, or persons doing certain types of 
light repair or hobby operations 

The instruction sheets (8 pages) were clearly 
written and adequately covered the care and 
operation of the drill. Parts list was not supplied, 


but was available on request. 


Corrections and emendation to Consumer Bulletin 


Tennis balls 
Page 24, Col. 1, July "61 Bulletin 


Wilson Match-Point should be added to the list 
of tennis balls not claimed to be USLTA approved 
(first sentence, second paragraph from bottom 
of the column). Wilson does manufacture balls 
under the name Wilson Championship which are 
approved by the USLTA, but Wilson's Champion- 
ship brand was not included in CR’s recent study. 
Results of tests of Wilson Championship balls 
will be reported in a future BULLETIN. 


Frying pans with non-stick coating 
Page 26, July "61 Bulletin 


Since publication of the ConsuMER BULLETIN 
article on non-stick pans, it appears, on investiga- 
tion by duPont experts, that deaths in industry 
that were referred to, and were alleged to have 
been caused by inhalation of the fumes of tetra- 
fluoroethylene resins, did not actually occur, 
though they had been mentioned in a number of 
reputable journals; it appears that there was no 
basis in fact for such reports. Further, there is 
no evidence of any actual case of serious injury 
from such cause. 

The fumes of overheated tetrafluoroethylene 


resins are poisonous under certain conditions, and 
it is known that they may bring about symptoms 
in human beings similar to those of a malady 
known as metal fume fever; it is not believed that 
this presents a practical hazard in use of tetra- 
fluoroethylene-coated pans in home kitchens. The 
duPont company and makers of the pans hold 
that if a pan should be overheated in home use, 
the small amount of resin used to coat the pan, 
the relatively large volume of air in the average 
room where cooking is done, and the probably 
limited time of exposure would make the hazard 
slight or negligible. This conclusion is supported 
by the results of controlled studies made with 
rats exposed to the fumes of overheated Teflon- 
coated pans by the Haskell Laboratory for Toxi- 
cology and Industrial Medicine (which is a part 
of E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co.) and by 
the results obtained by three investigators in 
France. 


Water heaters 

Page 19, Sept. "61 Bulletin 

Page 210, '61-"62 Annual Bulletin 

The General Electric Supply Co. has informed 
Consumers’ Research that they do not distribute 
the Rheem water heaters. 
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Three interesting toys 


THE three listed below are interesting ex- 
amples of how toys can be fun to use and at 
the same time prove to be of an educational 


nature. These toys are additions to our list 
of recommended toys in the November 1961 
BULLETIN, 

Prices are those paid in toy departments 
of discount and department stores. 
Tic-Toy Clock (Hubley Mfg. Co., Lancaster, Pa.) 
$4.52. A real pendulum clock fashioned of 
brightly colored plastic parts. The clock can be 
completely disassembled into 25 component parts. 
Reassembly is easy and accomplished without the 
aid of tools. Gears are molded in several different 
colors; gears of a given color are located on like- 
colored shafts. The instructions are well illus- 
trated to show proper assembly in case any diffi- 
culty is encountered in matching the colors. The 
pendulum has an adjustable weight for regulating 
he clock, which ran about 12 to 14 hours on one 
winding. The clock kept fair time, about 10 min. 
slow in 12 hr. The clock should be an interesting 
toy for children from about 5 years of age and up. 
Etch A Sketch Magic Screen (The Ohio Art Co., 
Bryan, Ohio) $2.69. This is a toy which fascin- 
ates everyone. If Mom or Dad begins to use it, 
the children may have a long wait for their chance. 
Che top of the flat plastic-cased toy resembles the 
front of a TV set with a 5 x 7 in. transparent 





screen and two control knobs. The knobs con- 
trol separately the horizontal and vertical mo- 
tions of a concealed stylus which traces a thin 
black line on the screen. Coordinated rotation 
of both knobs allows curved lines to be drawn. 
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The lines drawn are clean, black, and sharply 
defined. 

When a particular “picture” is finished, it can 
be erased by simply turning the Etch A Sketch 
over and shaking it. The designs and figures that 
can be drawn are endless, and once a child or adult 
starts operating this toy it is very difficult to get 
him to relinquish it. 


Infrared Astro-Phone (Infrared Industries Inc., 
Waltham 54, Mass.) $18.95, less batteries. This 
clever toy consists of a pair of hand-held plastic 
transmit-receive units each powered by three D- 
size flashlight batteries (about 20 to 25c each). 
The Astro-Phones are not radio transmitters; 
rather they send and receive the voice over beams 
of infra-red rays. Each unit has a built-in infra- 
red source (lamp and filter) and a red filter over 
a pickup cell. A microphone is located on the 
back of each unit. A transistor amplifier con- 
verts the sound into a modulated light beam and 
another transistor amplifier changes the received 
light beam into electrical pulses which are heard 
as sound through a small earphone. 

In use, each unit is pointed at the other (a 
‘oun sight’’ on top facilitates this aiming), a trig- 
ger switch is pulled, and the conversation can 
begin. The Astro-Phone works equally well at 
night or during the day, and it will transmit 
through glass windows. The manufacturer claims 
a range of hundreds of yards. CR used the Astro- 
Phones at distances up to 100 yd. with no diffi- 
culty in aiming, and reception was clear, but we 
found it somewhat difficult to aim the units with 
sufficient accuracy at greater distances. 





Two suggested gifts for photographers 


WHILE there are dozens of hand-held slide 
viewers on the market, there is no doubt that 
the best way to view color slides is by pro- 
jection on a screen. The newest projectors 
utilize trays or magazines which hold up- 
wards of 80 slides. ‘‘Editing’’ or sorting these 
slides into a particular order for projection 
can be quite a chore; we believe all owners of 
slide projectors that utilize trays will welcome 
the inexpensive accessory next described. 


A. Recommended 


HPI 35 mm. Slide Sorter, Model 305 (Hudson Pho- 
tographic Industries, Inc., Irvington on Hudson, 


N.Y.) $4.95. The Slide Sorter consists of a trans- 
lucent plastic screen approximately 10 x 14 in. 
with 5 ledges embossed into its surface. The base 
is made of heavy cardboard and holds a 40-watt 
lamp which illuminates the screen. Thirty-five 
2 x 2 slides can be placed on the viewer, where 
they are clearly illuminated from behind. 
Illumination of slides at the extreme sides of the 
sorter was not quite as bright as at the center, 
but the difference was not great enough to be ob- 


jectionable. With the bulb removed, the Slide 
Sorter folds flat for storage. 


8 mm. Projector Scope (Hudson Photographic In- 
dustries, Inc.) $14.95. This accessory for 8 mm. 
movie projectors provides a small translucent 
plastic screen and allows the user to view his 
movies in a fully-illuminated room. 

The Projector Scope consists of a plastic housing 
with a 3% x 45% in. plastic screen. A 6-element 
optical system is incorporated in the device which 
is installed on the movie projector in place of 
the regular projection lens. (Two adapter sleeves 
are supplied for use with lens mountings of several 
sizes.) A small tool is supplied for adjusting the 
Projector Scope lens system to provide for a well- 
aligned picture on the screen. A film marker is 
provided for use of the Scope in editing films. 

Pictures on the screen were bright and evenly 
illuminated. The fine-grain screen showed a rela- 
tively sharp picture across its face. The Projector 
Scope is not very convenient to use for editing, 
but is a very good viewer for home movies. 








Mr. Robert Wall, watchmaker 


CONSUMERS’ RESEARCH regrets to advise its 
readers that Mr. Robert Wall of Astoria, 
Long Island, N. Y., formerly listed as a 
watchmaker serving CONSUMER BULLETIN 
subscribers, died September 27, 1961. For 
the last two or three years Mr. Wall was not 
listed, since he was not in a position to take 


on new customers, but he had many sub- 
scribers to the BULLETIN as customers for his 
watch repair service for many years, and 
many of our readers wrote to tell us of his 
considerate attention, careful work, and mod- 
est charges. We at CR and many others 
will miss Mr. Wall's fine abilities and skill. 
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Letters from our readers 


Photographic supplies by mail 

Your files will show that we have been continuous 
subscribers throughout the past ten years and during 
this time unfortunately we have been able to make 
only limited use of your service because we were in 
residence outside the United States. It appears 
that this state of affairs will continue. Our expert- 
ence in ordering from the States has been often 
unsatisfactory. Could you, therefore, recommend 
to us a few dealers, preferably on the East Coast (for 
the sake of lower parcel post rates), which would 
cover the following products: high quality cameras 
and lenses, and projectors and accessories. 

D. W., F. P.O., N. ¥.C. 
p> A friend of Consumers’ Research in New York 
who, as an expert amateur photographer, knows 
the city’s photographic trade rather well offers a 
suggestion of a photographic dealer from whom 
one can, we believe, buy with reasonable safety 
by mail: Haber & Fink, 12 Warren, New York 
City 7. 

From our own experience and that of several 
members of our staff, we can recommend Easton 
Camera Center, 449 Northampton St., Easton, Pa. 

"We shall be glad to receive from readers with 
considerable knowledge of photographic equip- 
ment and experience in purchasing it on a mail- 
order basis the names of dealers in the Middle 
West and on the West Coast who are known to 
be trustworthy. These should be firms with which 
experienced photographic amateurs have had 
highly satisfactory relationships in buying cam- 
eras, lenses, filters, etc., by mail, dealers who have 
treated the customer fairly and honestly, without 
evasion of responsibility or difficulty in obtaining 
adjustments or prompt refunds when in order. 


Small, one- to two-cubic-foot refrigerators 
Please advise if you have information to furnish 
subscribers about small one cubic foot to two cubic 
foot electric or gas refrigerators? L. S. B., Texas 
> We are not in a position to advise you on small 
refrigerators except to recommend the purchase 
of a unit using a motor and compressor, if cost of 
operation is at all important to you. The absorp- 
tion systems, which work silently without a motor, 
cost a good deal more to run when the cost is 
figured on a per-cubic-foot-of-storage-space basis. 
There isn't anyone who has tested small re- 
frigerators of the absorption type for consumers 
so far as we know. Most of the compact units of 
the small size you mention, one to two cubic feet, 
are imported models using the inefficient absorp- 
tion method of refrigeration, which lends itself 
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well to manufacture at low cost. Main distribu- 
tors of the small imported units are: 

Uropa and other names, Uropa International Inc., 
16 W. 32 St., New York City 1. Both absorption 
and compressor types from Germany, also Den- 
mark, Italy, and England; supplies equipment to 
Monitor. 

Astral, Morphy-Richards Inc., 232 S. Van Brunt 
St., Englewood, N.J. Made in Scotland. 

These small refrigerators are very expensive in 
terms of cost per cubic foot of storage space, are 
likely in fact to cost nearly as much as one of the 
regular 9- or 10-cubic-foot boxes. 

Two United States firms have larger refrigera- 
tors, close to 5- or 5'%-cubic-foot size. Amana 
has a 5-cubic-foot refrigerator made for it by the 
Linde Co., a German firm; Kelvinator makes its 
own 5-cubic-foot box. Both are compressor types. 


Testing gasoline 
In TV advertising by Texaco, Inc., the statement is 
repeatedly made that Texaco gasoline is specially 
blended for 26 climate and altitude areas in the U.S. 
and that the blend for each of these areas is changed 
every month. That would mean that over a year's 
time and for the 48 states a total of 312 different 
blends of gasoline should have to be delivered to the 
nation-wide chain of Texaco filling stations. Is 
that really a fact or ts it merely advertising ball yhoo? 
N. G. A., Washington, D. C. 
>We have no evidence to support or refute 
Texaco’s claim. Tests to determine their accuracy 
would be very expensive and it would be more or 
less a waste of money to carry them out, since in 
practical use, in consumers’ cars, reputable brands 
of gasoline do not differ significantly in quality 
and performance. One must bear in mind at all 
times that the problem of the gasoline advertiser 
is to think up something new or novel in the way 
of claims or appeals, to attract consumers and to 
furnish a hasis for differentiating of one brand 
from another (in the reader’s mind, that is). Buy- 
ers of gasoline in large quantities for industrial and 
governmental use do not allow such sales appeals 
to influence their selection. 

All gasolines are blended differently for seasonal 
changes, but we believe one would not be far 
wrong to assume that for the most part admen in 
the field of gasoline and oil feel they just have to 
think up something interesting, novel, and per- 
suasive upon which to hang their advertising 
appeal. They have little to be concerned about 
unless some other refiner should chance to make 
the same set of claims or finds a way to“ step them 
up” in some manner. 





@OFF THE EDITOR’S CHEST 


Why consumers patronize discount houses 


Is there a bright future for the discount house 
and will it prove to be a more popular form 
of merchandising than the downtown depart- 
ment store? Do people really expect to get a 
discount on the standard brands they buy at 
a discount house or do they just consider it 
more convenient to shop in a big center where 
they can find almost every sort of article or 
appliance under one roof, with an ample 
parking area near by? 

These and many more questions are facing 
retailers at the present time. The picture is 
further confused by the fact that Masters, 
Inc., one of the earliest discounters, has been 
admitted to membership in the National Re- 
tail Merchants Association, which is strenu- 
ously opposed to the typical discount house 
policy of Sunday selling; and E. J. Korvette, 
Inc., another earlier discounter, is scheduled 
to open a store on Fifth Ave. and 47th St., 
New York City, in the spring of 1962. The 
variety chain, F. W. Woolworth Co., and 
Sears Roebuck and Montgomery Ward have 
announced plans for setting up discount 
operations. 

What is a discount store? Sometimes you 
can hardly tell it from a supermarket and, 
indeed, from conventional merchandisers. 
After the first few years of really selling appli- 
ances at prices below those offered by regular 
dealers, the discount houses began to edge 
toward the more conventional selling meth- 
ods—particularly when customers discovered 
that the reduction in prices of appliances was 
frequently gained by the elimination of in- 
stallation, warranties, and service. As the 
conventional retailers moved to meet com- 
petition by emphasizing appliance servicing 
and guarantees, delivery, credit, and per- 
sonal attention to customers’ wants, the dis- 
counters found it necessary to modify their 
‘‘pay-your-money-and-take-it-away”’ policies. 

According to a trade journal survey early 
this summer, the so-called discount stores 
have instituted a number of innovations, in- 
cluding: higher markups on home furnishings 
and other lines, free deliveries, credit pro- 
grams, upgrading of certain merchandise lines, 


and furnishing guarantees. The price levels 
of a wide variety of merchandise that once 
was found chiefly in large city department 
store basements has moved up to the “main 
floor’’ in a large one-story establishment, and 
the discount or cut-price operation has often 
been reduced to a few bait-priced items or 
loss leaders. 

There is some suggestion that consumers do 
not shop at discount houses primarily because 
they expect to buy comparable merchandise 
for less than they would pay at some other 
type of store. The sampling was too small to 
be conclusive, but one survey in a New Eng- 
land community of 200 homemakers indi- 
cated that women mentioned location, good 
parking, and self-service features as the main 
reasons for liking discount houses. Price was 
in fifth place, following night openings. 

The trend in the discount stores is toward 
a greater volume of soft goods, clothing, 
household textiles, and bedding. It is re- 
ported that textile mills are reluctant to sell 
their nationally-advertised brands directly to 
discount outlets, but they have prepared spe- 
cial lines that can be offered to discounters 
at 2! 9 to 5 percent off the price of comparable 
goods carrying established trade names. 

Consumers who are not informed buyers, 
however, can never be sure whether they are 
getting good value in their textile purchases 
at discount houses. They will as a rule be 
more consistently well served in buying 
clothing and other textiles from such old, 
established stores as Sears Roebuck, Mont- 
gomery Ward, J. C. Penney, and W. T. Grant, 
which have laboratories that check on the 
wearability, washability, colorfastness, and 
correctness of sizes, and that draw up specifi- 
cations for making the garments and some 
other major items that are sold under their 
brand names. These concerns also have well- 
administered policies for dealing with com- 
plaints and handling adjustments on unsatis- 
factory merchandise, and are not likely to 
leave a dissatished consumer stuck with a 
poor, misrepresented, or unsafe product. 

Instead of patronizing a discount house, it 
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is usually more satisfactory for the amateur 
to buy complex items like tape recorders, 
cameras, and projectors from a well-informed 
merchant who specializes in the field and who 
can offer experienced advice on making a 
selection, as well as how to operate a new 
purchase. 

Drugs and groceries are two lines that dis- 
count stores find popular and profitable. 
E. J. Korvette of New York reported that in 
1960 eight percent of the chain’s volume came 
from food items; five percent came from 
drugs and toiletries. Major sales volume was 
from “hard goods,” which accounted for 52 
percent, and “‘soft goods,”’ which provided 35 
percent. 

With conventional retailers adopting a 
more flexible policy of pricing, particularly 
for appliances, and discount houses setting 
up shop on New York's Fifth Avenue, ex- 
perienced observers predict a new type of 
merchandising will soon become established. 
There is no doubt that a store in a shopping 
center with a big parking lot is more readily 
accessible to suburban dwellers and those in 
fringe areas of cities than the downtown de- 
partment store. 

The discount stores’ claim that low over- 
head, large volume of sales, self-service and 
fast check-out counters, small expenditures 
for advertising, and no trading stamps, enable 
them to make a profit at lower prices. The 


experts, however, hold that the essential 
reason for their success is volume selling. 
Where department stores have opened out- 
lets in shopping centers with supermarkets, 
chain drug stores, and chain variety stores, 
they have been able to stimulate a flow of 
customers that compares favorably with the 
crowds thronging the major discount stores. 

There is no doubt that the evening and 
Sunday shopping hours of the discount cen- 
ters have also been a factor in stimulating 
store traffic. Whether the discounters will 
forego this practice in their move to achieve 
increased business respectability remains to 
be seen. In any event, it is obvious that a 
discount store is no longer a shop with pine 
shelves on which are piled numerous brown 
cartons of nationally advertised appliances 
to be sold sight unseen and carted away by 
the purchaser at a 10 to 30 percent discount. 
Discount stores have been responsible for 
bringing down prices, and initiating self- 
service and check-out counters. What hap- 
pens to their prices and patronage when they 
go in generally for deliveries, some service, 
and credit arrangements remains to be seen. 
In any event, the conventional retail stores 
have been challenged to provide the service 
they bragged about and to lower their prices. 
The competition undoubtedly has worked 
and will continue to work to the consumer's 
advantage. 


Are spray starches flammable? 


SOME military installations are reported to 
have withdrawn from commissary sales stores 
two of the spray starch products listed in our 
previous article on spray starches (October 
1961, p. 2). Published items sent in by sub- 
scribers have asserted that tests showed 
two starches, Reddi-Starch and Easy-On, to 
be flammable. New samples of the brands in- 
cluded in the October report were bought by 
CR, and it was found that the new samples 
of Reddi-Starch and Easy-On were not flam- 
mable when sprayed across an open flame, nor 
did the starch suspensions when discharged 
into a flat open container respond to a flame 
or support combustion, at room temperature. 
It was found, too, that none of the other 
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starches tested exhibited flammable char- 
acteristics under the same two conditions. 

It should be noted, however, that in the 
case of Easy-On and Sia-Flo spray starches, 
when new samples of these two makes 
were first sprayed, after being shaken four or 
five times as directed, a momentary, mild, 
brief “explosion” took place, but only at the 
first ejection of spray into a flame. This puff 
or explosion was not repeated in any subse- 
quent trials with later sprayings from the 
same two aerosol cans, but was duplicated 
with another new sample of each of these 
two brands. (This momentary puff is not at 
present regarded as involving any serious 
practical hazard to consumers.) 





Phonograph Records 


Please Note: Stereo records are indicated by the symbo! ©. 


BY WALTER F. GRUENINGER 


Ratings (AA, A, B, etc.) apply first to the quality of inter- 


pretation, second to the fidelity of the recording. Most performances are available on both stereo and regular LP records. 


@Bach: Organ Favorites. E. Power Biggs (organ). 
Columbia MS 6261. $5.98. Biggs has been sur 
the powerful, thrilling sections of these wonderful p 
but he plays clearly, sensitively. Life-like a 
cluded are such favorites as the ““Toccata and Fugue in D 
Minor,” “Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor,” and three 
others. Recorded on the Flentrop organ in the Busch- 
Reisinger Museum of Harvard. A AA 
®Beethoven: Piano Concertos. Leon Fleisher (piano) 
with the Cleveland Orchestra under Szell. Epic BC 1136 
through 1139. Available separately at $5.98. All five 
concertos on four disks. I judge the motivating force here 
is conductor Szell. The performances are remarkably 
integrated, youthful, spirited, well accented by soloist and 
orchestra, which sets them apart from most of the competi- 
tion. Also, there is commendable difference in style be- 
tween the early Mozartean concertos and the great 
“Emperor.” The soloist, though younger than most who 
have recorded the five, stands close to the highest of them 
in technique, and just a bit lower in depth of interpretation. 
Yet, here's a successful release from all points of view. 
Rich, clear tone, good balance between soloist and orches- 
tra. Certainly the five make a handsome gift for the 
Beethovenite. Epic BC 1137, perhaps, offers the greatest 
value—the Second and Fourth on one disk. A AA 
SBeethoven: Symphony No. 3. Philadelphia Orches- 
tra “under Ormandy. Columbia MS 6266. $5.98. The 
great “Eroica."" Outstanding performance for directness, 
vigor, rich tone. Unfortunately, the “Marche Funébre” 
starts on side one and ends on side two. The reproduction 
is all it should be. This disk should delight the listener 
through many hearings. AA AA 
S)Beethoven: Violin Concerto. Francescatti (violin) 
with the Columbia Symphony under Bruno Walter. Co- 
lumbia MS 6263. $5.98. First-class performance of a 
work unsurpassed in its genre. Francescatti’s tone is rich, 
but not oversweet. Here the line he draws is fine.. No 
technical trouble. Bruno Walter's accompaniment is sym- 
pathetic, and the sound is lovely, with just the right bal- 
ance and distance from the mikes. Schwann lists 20 other 
recordings, but I'd place this one among the best —_ 
or four. AA 
®Bernstein: Symphonic Dances from West Side a= 
and Symphonic Suite—On the Waterfront. New York sr 
harmonic under the Composer. Columbia MS 6251. 
$5.98. Many believe Bernstein could go down in history 
as one of our foremost composers of show music, if he con- 
centrated on it. There's tense drama and violence plus a 
bit of relaxing lyricism in a group of pieces from the Broad- 
way hit, “West Side Story,” and in the incidental music 
to a film which featured Marlon Brando. Superbly played, 
directed. Brilliant, spacious sound with rather wide stereo 
separation. AA AA 
@®Brahms: Concerto for Violin and Cello. Heifetz and 
Piatigorsky with Orchestra under Wallenstein. RCA 
Victor LDS 2513. $5.98. The playing of this work, no 
stranger to the catalog, is not excelled by any of the other 
releases. But haven't the engineers put the soloists out in 
front, sonically, more than necessary? Dry sound, not 
particularly beneficial to Brahms. Overall, some may 
—_— Columbia MS 6158. .Francescatti, Fournier, 
runo Walter. AA A 
@®Brahms: Serenade No. 1. Symphony of the Air 
under Stokowski. Decca DL 710031. $5.98. Schwann's 
catalog lists no other stereo recording of this early six- 
movement work—a warmer-upper for the symphonies. 
Stokowski and his men do it delicately, as effectively as 
possible, but the recording sounds dry, thin, dis- 
tant. AA B 
G Chopin: Sonata No. 2, Op. 35 and No. 3, Op. 58. 
Rubinstein (piano). RCA Victor LDS 2554. $6.98. Two 
of Chopin's greatest works played by the artist widely 


regarded as Chopin's foremost living interpreter. Poetic 
playing, a bit slower and deeper and less dramatic than 
generally heard. Excellent recording. AA AA 
lazounov: The Seasons. Concert Arts Orchestra 

r Robert Irving. Capitol SP 8551. $5.98. Glazou- 
nov's tuneful ballet depicts the character of the four sea- 
sons. Since Irving is an experienced hand at this sort of 
thing, he and his men turn in a polished, delightful, un- 
affected performance. Well herd ow AA A 
@®Handel: Water Music. Vienna State Opera Orches- 
tra under Scherchen. Westminster WST 14142. $5.98 
Grand, robust tunes Handel wrote for the court when it 
listened to music at some beautiful spot on the Thames. 
Scherchen, whose reappearance on Westminster disks is 
most welcome, conducts the music as well as anyone. His 
orchestra is modest in size so the polyphonic lines can be 


heard. Clear, airy recording. AA AA 


Mozart: Piano Concerto No. 21. Dinu Lipatti (piano) 
with the Lucerne Festival Orchestra under von Karajan 
& Enesco: Piano Sonata No. 3. Lipatti (piano). Angel 
35931. $4.98. The concerto was recorded = an amateur 
during Lipatti’s last appearance with orchestra, August 23, 
1950. Later, professionals worked over the recording. 
The sound will do, particularly when played at low volume 
to give the effect of hearing the ae oo earl from a dis- 
tance. And a marvelous performance it is of an outstand- 
ing Mozart concerto. The French-like Enesco sonata was 
recorded during a broadcast performance in October 1943. 
It, too, is played with power, smooth phrasing, and 
splendor. AA Cc 

@®Mozart: Sinfonia Concertante. Joseph Fuchs (violin) 
and Lillian Fuchs (viola) and Adagio (K 261) and Rondo 
(K 373). Joseph Fuchs (violin). All with the Aeterna 
Chamber Orchestra under Waldman. Decca DL 710037. 
$5.98. The featured work for violin and viola is a master- 
— The two short compositions, rarely heard, are de- 
ightful. Very good playing, but at times the violin sounds 
rough. Moreover, Pitan Fuchs has a tendency to play 
more romantically than her brother. The orchestra re- 
mains discreetly in the background, but it does its job 
well. Acceptable recording. A A 

@®Mozart: Symphonies Nos. 35 and 41. Columbia 
Symphony Orchestra under Bruno Walter. Columbia 
MS 6255. $5.98. Two of Mozart's great symphonies. 
Stylish, clean, exalted performance which is what we have 
come to expect of Bruno Walter's Mozart. Very good 
sound. AA AA 

@®Ravel: Daphnis and Chloé. Boston Symphony under 
Munch. RCA Victor LSC 2568. $5.98. The complete 
ballet, one of Munch's specialties. Graceful, colorful, 
attractive performance. The sound comes somewhat from 
the distance, blended. Some may prefer more detail. It 
is a little more clearly recorded, however, than the new 
Columbia MS 6260 on which Bernstein conducts a rousing 
performance that misses some of the mastery of the score 
disclosed by Munch. AA A 

®Schumann: Symphony No. 4 and Maxufred Overture. 
New York Philharmonic under Bernstein. Columbia MS 
6256. $5.98. Bernstein stresses the romantic elements. 
But he keeps his forces under control at all times, draws 
commendable nuance, clearly reveals the many glowing, 
melodic skeins. It's Bernstein at his podium best. As a 
Christmas gift, it should appeal to nearly all who admire 
the romantic Bernstein—not to forget Schumann! Rich, 
spacious recording. AA AA 

@®Sibelius: Symphony No. 5 and Finlandia. Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra under von Karajan. Angel S 35922. 
$5.98. Along with No. 2, this work (No. 5) holds its place 
in the repertoire. The noble horn calls impress listeners, 

ive them a mark of identification for this symphony. 
Jon Karajan does not unduly stress the calls, as conductors 
of lesser rank do on occasions. In sum, it’s a deeply felt, 
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strong, dramatic presentation. A moving Finlandia, too. 
Top-fiight recording. AA AA 

@®Strauss: Ein Heldenleben. Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Ormandy. Columbia MS 6249. $5.98. “A Hero's 
Life’’ gives the orchestra the chance to show off its tone 
and virtuosity. Ormandy takes full advantage of the 
opportunity. No other performance of this tone poem 
tops this one. . .unless it be the new Capitol SG 7250 in 
which Beecham conducts a subtle, lofty, relaxed perform- 
ance (his last major recording) that is richly recorded. 
Brilliant sound as well as dynamic, brilliant performance 
on Columbia. AA AA 

Bomba! Various Groups. Monitor MF 355. $4.98. 
Music of the Caribbean, principally romantic and colorful, 
played by small groups. Some vocal, some instrumental. 
The over-all effect: 
rather than music for the tourists. 
acceptably recorded. 

Dancing on Sunday. Unnamed Musicians under Dimitri 
Plessas. United Artists UAL 3146. $3.98. A variety of 
music, principally Greek popular. Titles include ‘Little 
Boats from Hios,” ‘‘Don't Ask the Sky," “I Love a Man,” 
“Dance Corfu,” and many others. The lead instrument, 
the bouzouki, sounds like a mandolin. All instrumental. 
Well played, acceptably recorded. AA A 

§)David Nadien (violin). Kapp KC 9060S. $5.98. It’s 
hard to praise too highly the violin playing of David 

Nadien on this disk of pieces composed by virtuoso violin- 
ists. When you hear it you'll enjoy some of the most 
dazzling pyrotechnics you've heard on the fiddle. Included 
are “Scherzo-Tarantelle,” Paganini's “Moto Perpetuo,” 
“Caprice Basque,” ‘‘Zapateado,”’ Kreisler's “‘Praeludium” 
and “Allegro,” and similar standard short pieces. The 
mono recording has a slightly hollow sound, but the stereo 
disk is full, rich. AA AA 

@Jackie Gleason's Lovers’ a Orchestras con- 
ducted by Jackie Gleason. 4 sides, oo SWBO 1619. 
$13.96. A fancy package portfolio of 41 “favorite melodies 
pertinent to the perfect evening with someone special.” 
Despite some nonsense in the packaging, I find the set a 
rather pleasing variety of styles and tunes, although I have 
never liked the excessively slow tempi sometimes adopted 
by Gleason. Very well recorded, superbly played. Rather 
good gift of light, standard tunes. AA AA 

Lou Monte Sings The Great Italian-American Songs. 
Reprise 9-6005. $4.98. They call Monte “xine of Italian- 
American Singers." There's an unmistakable Italian 
flavor in his singing of “‘Sorrento,”’ ‘Volare,’ ““Via Veneto,”’ 
and similar hits. The orchestra colors the sound with a 
mandolin, and it’s all romantic and in good taste for this 
popular style. Well recorded, too. AA AA 

©My Favourite Overtures. Royal Philharmonic under 
Beecham. Capitol SG 7251. $5.98. Included are “La 
Gazza Ladra,”” “A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “Le 
Corsaire,"’ and two other lesser known pieces. They don't 
add up to great music, but in Sir Thomas’ expert, spirited 
hands they almost sound like great music, despite some 
mannerisms. It's the kind of disk nearly everyone likes. 
Acceptably recorded, though the volume contrasts should 
be greater. My pressing wows. AA A 

Primitive Percussion. African Jungle Drums. Reprise 
9-6001. $4.98. High-fidelity recording of “War Drums of 
the Egyptian Sudan,’ “Jungle Telegraph,” “‘Hausa Song 
of the Sentinel,"’ etc. Mostly drums—and how they 
speak! But some other percussion instruments and voices 
are heard, also. Good for educational purposes and for the 
entertainment of those who love drums. AA AA 

(Spanish Songs and Dances in Motion. José Greco and 
His Dance Company. Columbia MS 6265. $5.98. If you 
like with your music the sound of hand clapping, finger 
snapping, and stamping of the heels which are characteris- 
tic of Spanish dancing, you'll very likely enjoy this disk. 
The stereo disk provides the sound of dancers in motion 
and wide separation of instrumentalists. Brilliantly re- 
corded. Some singing, but principally instrumental. 
You'll hear the fandango, zapateado, danza de castilla, 
flamenca, and pieces of that type. Marvelous perform- 
ances by professionals of the highest rank. AA AA 

The Best of Cugat. Xavier Cugat and His Orchestra. 


you are hearing music of the people 
Well performed, 
AA 
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Mercury PPS 6015. $4.98. Cugat has held a spot ot 
prime importance in the Latin American field for many 
years. You'll hear his “best’’-played in his usual socko, 
pig band, Latin style: ‘“‘Mama Inez,” “Tea for Two," 
“Taboo,” “Tequila,” “Amapola,” and others. Excellent 
sound. AA AA 
@®The Golden Age of English Lute Music. Julian Bream 
(lute). RCA Victor LDS 2560. $6.98. The skilled, 
musicianly English lutenist and guitarist plays 16 lovely 
ieces (rom the Elizabethan era. Represented are Dow- 
and, Cutting, Morley, Holborne, and other composers. 
It's for the connoisseur who finds an almaine more en- 
chanting than rock and roll. The handsome booklet con- 
tains many color reproductions. Top-notch record- 
ing. AA AA 
The Immortal Victor Herbert. Robert Shaw Chorale 
and Orchestra. RCA Victor LSC 2515. $5.98. The great 
tunes of Victor Herbert: “In Old New York,” “A Kiss in 
the Dark,” “Toyland,” “Sweet Mystery of Life,” and 
many others. The chorus sings marvelously. To its 
members and its conductor go the highest honors. The 
soloists, who appear occasionally, are unknown to me, 
and not of the foremost rank, though they are acceptable. 
To the arranger of these tunes, Robert Russell Bennett, 
our thanks for imaginative work. Likewise to the engineers 
who have done a stunning job. So, despite a negative vote 
for some of the solos, | find this an enchanting disk. So 
will many in the over-50 group on Christmas lists through- 
out the land. A AA 
®The Sound of Stokowski and Wagner. Symphony of 
the Air and Chorus under Stokowski. RCA Victor LSC 
2555. $5.98. The disk includes ‘““Tannhduser Overture” 
and “Venusberg Music,"’ “Tristan and Isolde—Prelude to 
Act III,” “Ride of the Valkyries,” “Das Rheingold— 
Entrance of the Gods into Valhalla.’ With the exception 
of the Tristan excerpt, there's thrilling drama in each of 
these pieces. With Stokowski in control, it’s hair-raising, 
yet: sensuous. He uses singers where the score calls for 
them (most of the time) and, glory be, the voices are 
young, clear, ringing. The English horn doesn't make as 
much of his solo in the “Tristan Prelude”’ as others have, 
but in all other respects this is Wagner in an orgy of 
luxurious sound. Marvelous engineering AA AA 
@®©Trumpet Music. Kapp Sinfonietta under Vardi with 
Roger Voisin (Trumpet Solo). Kapp KC 9062S. $5.98. 
Mr. Voisin, first trumpet of the Boston Symphony, is an 
artist. Here he plays the leading trumpet in music com- 
posed by Purcell, Fantini, Lully, Petzold, Monteverdi, 
and others. He plays impressively, as do his colleagues. 
Well recorded. AA AA 
@Virgili of Italy (baritone). Capitol ST 10293. $4.98. 
V irgili is a lush Italian pop singer who wears his heart on 
his sleeve while singing his way through such romantic 
ballads as “‘Ramona,”’ “Strada Bianca,” “Violino Tzigano,”’ 
and nine others. Capitol goes all out with the background, 
big orchestra and chorus. Very well recorded as well as 
sung. AA AA 
8) Your Guy Lombardo Medley, Vol. 3. Guy Lombardo 
and His Orchestra. Capitol ST 1598. $4.98. You'll find 
20 fox trots on one side, 10 waltzes and 10 fox trots on side 
two. “The Sweetest Music This Side of Heaven” glides 
along most agreeably. Rich recording, too, mostly on one 
volume level which makes it useful for bac kground music. 
Included are such hits as ‘‘South of the Border,”’ “‘Let There 
Be Love,” “Anniversary Song,” “‘Shine.”’ AA AA 


. * . 


Great Recordings of the Century. Two new releases in this 
series that struck my fancy are the Schubert Trout Quintet 
performed by Artur Schnabel and the Pro Arte Quartet on 
Angel COLH 40 and Dame Nellie Melba singing opera 
arias and songs on Angel COLH 125. The quintet was 
recorded in 1935 and has long been praised by those who 
collect chamber music. Schnabel's piano playing is phe- 
nomenal. Dame Nellie Melba recorded most of her pieces 
in 1904 when she was approaching 43. The disk reveals 
the brilliance and splendor of her voice and should appeal 
to those who collect famous singers of the past. Neither 
disk, of course, offers anything like the fidelity we get from 
1961 recordings. Each disk lists at $5.98. 





Ratings of Current Motion Pictures 


THIS SECTION aims to give critical consumers a digest of opinion 
from a wide range of motion picture reviews, including the motion 
picture trade press, leading newspapers and magazines—some 17 
different periodicals in all. The motion picture ratings which follow 
thus do not represent the judgment of a single person, but are based 
on an analysis of critics’ reviews. 

The sources of the reviews are: 


Bozoffice, Cue, Daily News (N. Y.), The Exhibitor, Films in Review, Joint Estimates of 
Current Motion Pictures, Motion Picture Herald, National Legion of Decency, New York 
Herald Tribune, New York Times, The New Yorker, Parents’ Magazine, Release of the 
D. A. R. Preview Commitier, Reviews and Ratings by the Protestant Motion Picture 
Council, The Tablet, Time, V ariety. 


The figures preceding the title of the picture indicate the number 
of critics whose judgments of its entertainment values warrant a 
rating of A (recommended), B (intermediate), or C (not recommended) 
is indicated by “A"’ for adults, “Y"’ for 
for children, at the end of each line. 


Audience suitability 
young people (14-18), and “C”’ 


Affair in Kamakura (Japanese) 

After Mein Kampf 

Alakazam the Great 
(Japanese) 

Anna's Sin (Italian) 

Armored Command 

As the Sea Rages (German) 


Ashes and Diamonds (Polish). . war-dr ; 


com # 
dr-c 4 
dr AY 


Bachelor in Paradise. 

Back Street 

Badjao (Philippine). . 

Ballad of Naroyama, The 
(Japanese) dr-c A 

Battle at Bloody Beach, The. war-mel f 

Beware of Children (British) com AY 

Beyond All Limits 

Big Gamble, The 

Big Show, The 

Big Wave, The (Japanese) 

Bimbo the Great (German) 

Birdman of Alcatraz 

Blast of Silence. 

Blood and Roses (Italian) 

Blue Hawaii 

Boy Who Caught a Crook, 
The 
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Brainwashed 
Breakfast at Tiffany's 
Bridge to the Sun 

By Love Possessed 
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Capture that Capsule. .....mys-mel AYC 
Carry On, Constable (British)...com AY 
Carry On, Regardless (British). .com AY 
Cat Burglar, ‘ cri-dr AY 
Cheaters, The (French) dr A 
Claudelle Inglish dr A 
Cold Wind in August, A dr A 
Comancheros, The wes-mel-c AY 
Come September com-c A 
Connection, The soc-dr A 
Couch, The cri-dr A 
Counterfeit Traitor, The war-dr-c AY 
Cow and I, The (French) war-com AY 
Cradle of Genius 

Cry Freedom (Filipino) 

Curse of the Undead 
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Descriptive abbreviations are as follows: 
ade—adventure 

biog—biography 

¢—in color (Ansco, Eastman, Technicolor, Trucolor 
Warner Color, etc.) 

¢car—<cartoon 

com—comedy 

crt—crime and capture of criminals 
doc—documentary 

édr—drama 

fon—tantasy 

hist—founded on historical incident 
mel—melodrama 

mus—musical 

mys—mystery 

noe—dramatization of a novel 

rom—tomance 

sci—ecience fiction 

soc—social-problem drama 

traep—travelogue 

waer—dealing with the lives of people in wartime 
wes —western 


David and Goliath (Italian)... mel-c AYC 
Day the World Exploded, The 
(German).. 
Dentist in the Chair (British) 
Devil at 4 O'Clock. The.... 
Double Bunk (British)... 
Dr. Blood’s Coffin (British) 
El Cid (Spanish)... hist-dr-c AY 
Eve Wants to Sleep (Polish). com A 
Everything's Ducky war-com AYC 
Explosive Generation, The soc-dr A 
Fanny dr-c A 
Fast Set, The (French) com A 
Fidelio (German). mus-dr AYC 
Fiercest Heart, The mel-c AY 
Flight that Disappeared, 
he 
Flower Drum Song 
Follow a Star (British 
Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse. 
Francis of Assisi 
Frantic (French). . 
Gambler Wore 2 Gun, The 
Girl of the Moors, The 
(German). 
Girl with a Suitcase (Italian) 
Gone With the Wind (reissue) 
Goodbye Again... 
Grass Eater, The 
Great War, The (Italian)... 
Greengage Summer (British) 
Greyfriars Bobby (British) . 
Grouch, The (Greek) 
Gunfight. . 
Guns of the Navarone, The 
(British) 
Hand, The (British) 
Hatari! 


sci-mel AY 
com A YC 
dr-c A 
com A 
mel-c AY 


sci-dr AYC 
mus-dr-c A 
com A 


war-dr-c A 
dr-c AYC 
cri-dr A 
cri-mel AYC 


dr-c AY 
dr A 
nov-c AY 
dr A 
dr A 
war-dr A 


.war-dr-c AY 
war-mel AY 
mel-c AY 
Hitler’s Executioners doc A 
Homicidal cri-mel AY 
Honeymoon Machine, The .war-com-c AY 
House of Fright een) dr-c y 
Hustler, The dr A 
Hypnotic Eye, The. sci-dr A 
Invasion Quartet (British) war-com AYC 
Islands of the doc-c AYC 
It Happened in Athens com-c A 
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com A 


Joker, The (French)... : 
war-dr AY 


Judgment at Nuremberg 
Kanal (Polish).... war-dr A 
King in Shadow, The 

(German) .....htst-dr-c A 
King of Kings, The . ....hist-dr-c AY 
King of the Roaring 20's cri-dr A 


Ladies’ Man, The. 
Last Rebel, The 
Last Time I Saw Archie, The.war-com AY 
Leda (French) 
Little Shop of Horrors, The 
(British) 
Long, the Short, and the Tall, 
The (British) 
Loss of Innocence (see Greengage 
Summer) 
Love in a Goldfish Bowl..... 
Love on Crooked Legs 
(German) 
Lover Come Back............. 


Macario (Mexican). . 
Maciste in the Land of Cyclops 


com-c A 


.com-c AY 
fan AY 


Magic Boy (Japanese). 
Mailbag Robbery (British). . 
Man in the Moon (British). ‘ 


Man Trap... 
ed His Tail, 


. .cri-mel AY 
sci-com AY 


Man Who Wa 
The (Spanish) . 

Marines, Let’s Go!. 

Mark, The (British) . 

Mary "Had a Little  pevens 

Master of the World.. 

Mein Kampf 


sci-mel A 


Most Dangerous Man Alive. . 
cri-mel AY 


Mr. Sardonicus 
Mysterious Island 
(British) 


Naked Edge, The 
Neapolitan Carousel 

(Italian) mus-dr-c AY 
Nikki, Wild Dog of the North. mel-c AYC 
Ninth My The (Yugoslav)...war-dr A 


Oldest Guitioteis The .. 
On the Double 
One Plus One 


Only for Love (French) 
Operation Camel (Danish)... 


Parent Trap, The 

Paris Blues 

Peeping Tom 
Pharaoh’s Woman, The 


dr- 

Pirate and the Slave Girl, The. adv-c AY 
Pirates of Tortu 
Pit and the Pendulum, The .cri-mel-c AY 
Please Turn Over (British) ..a° A 
Pleasure of His Company, The.com-c AY 
Primitive Paradise P 
Pure Hell of St. Trinian’s, 

The (British) ° 
Purple Noon (French).........soc-dr-c A 


Queen of the Pirates (Italian). .adv AYC 


Rebellion in Cuba doc-dr AY 
Revolt of the Slaves, The 

(Italian) 
Rice (Japanese) 
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cow Sew 


Right A 

Ring of 

Risk, The (British) 

Roaring 20's, The. , 

Rocco and His Brothers (Italian). a 7 
Rooftops of New York.. cnc 2 
Roses for the Prosecutor 


LS, ee 
Scampolo (German) 
Scream of Fear (British) 
Season of Passion (British). . 
Second Time Around, The.. 


Secret of Monte Cristo, The 
(British) 

Secrets of Women (Swedish). . 

See Naples and Die (Italian). . 

Sergeant Was a Lady, The ..war-com AY 

Shadow of the Cat, The 
(British) 

She Walks by Night (Gorman). 

Sign of Zo ‘ 


Sixth Man. The 
Snake Woman, The (British). 
Snow White and the Three 


Stooges 
Something Wild 
Splendor in the Grass 
Steel Claw (Filipino) 
Stop Me Before , Kill (British). . 
Summer and Smoke dr-e 
Sun Lovers Holiday (Brazilian) . are : 
Susan Slade .dr- 


Taiga (German) 
Tammy, Tell Me True 
Teacher and the Miracle, The 

(Italian) j 
Teenage Millionaire, The..mus-com AYC 
They Were Ten (Israeli). .. .......dr A 
Thief of Bagdad (Italian) ..adv-c A 
Three Blondes in His Life.....mys-mel A 
Three on a Spree (British) com A 
Thunder of Dru A -dr-c AY 
Time Bomb 

(Franco-Italian) 
Town without Pity 
Trouble in the Sky 
Trunk, The (British 
Twenty Pius Two 
20,000 Eyes 
288 Stournara Street (Greek). 
Two Loves (British) 
Two Rode T 
Two Women 


poe AYC 


mel A 


.mel . 


mys-mel AY 


Victim (British) soc-dr A 
Violent Summer (Italian)......war-dr A 
Voyage to the Bottom of the Sea adv-c AY 
Warrior Empress, The (Italian). .ado-c A 
Weekend with Lulu, A (British). .com A 
West Side Story -c AY 
When the Clock Strikes cri-mel AY 
Whistle Down the Wind 

(British) 
White Nights (Italian).... ... 
Wild in the Country....... 
Wild Love (Italian) ‘ 
Wonders of Aladdin, The..... 
World by Night 


You Have to Run Fast cri-mel . 
Young Doctors, The........... dr AY 
Young Savages, The ..soc-mel AY 





Cumulative Index for CONSUMER BULLETIN 
January 1961 through December 1961 


Month Page 


Advertising, and sales tectics...Jan 32, Feb 
Mar 16%, 18, 32, Mey 32, 39, June 

July 28%, Aug 20*, 299%, Sept 28%, 

Oct 22%, Nov 14; Dec 

Ai: conditioners, automobile* June 
May 


June 


room* 
Air conditioning, objections to 
Airplane kits, mode! 
glue, hazerd 
Anti-freeze* 
Appliances, built-in. 
cere and service 
May 38, Oct 
coin meter payment 
guerentees Jan 
leasing Jan 
life expectancy Oct 
model year designation, legislation . . July 
ULL. lebel, importance of * Mar 
Automobiles, 1961, compacts 
ennuel report* 
Buick Special, Dodge Lancer, 
Rambler American®. . . 
Corvair, Ford Falcon, Oldsmobile 
F.85, Velient* 
Comet, Pontiec Tempest, Rambler 
Classic 6, Studebeker Lark 6*.... 
Automobiles, 1961, full-size 
annual report*. . 
Chevrolet 6 and V- 8, Dodge Dart, 
Ford 6 and V-8, Pontiec*. . . 
Plymouth V-8, Ramble: Ambessedor 
V-8*... 
Oldsmobile Dynamic 88, Buick 
LeSebre*. 
Chrysler Newport, Mercury Meteor 
800 V-.8*.. , 
Automobiles, 1961, stetion wegons* 
sports or camper wegons, new* 
Automobiles, 1962 
Chevy I, compect (preliminary 
report)*. 
Ford Gelexie 500 V- 8, tull-size* 
Automobiles, foreign, buying abroad. . . 
decrease in sales 
Volkswegen, new*. 
station wegon*.. .. 
Automobiles, anti-smog devices 
brakes, perking : 
compact investment edventege 
popularity. . . 
expense record booklet 
greasing 
heedroom in cers 
motor club, new. . . 
quelity control, problems of 
rear-end collisions with trucks 
sefer designs needed . 
sperk plugs, selecting daght type*.. 
used, werrenties . 
when to trede in. . . 
windshields, crecked, repeir 
Binocular, zoom*. . 
Boets, motor, eccidents assenine 
Books, camping activities, review* . 
chemicals in food, review*. . 
durability of peper used 
encyclopedias, sales practices*. . . . 
Bottle warmers, beby, automobile * 
Building codes Apr 
Burglary, precautions ageinst 


July 

July 

Nov 

Mar 

Jan 
37, 39%, Nov 
Mar 4, July 

4, May 33, June 


May 


Jan 


Maer 
June 
June 


July 
. «duly 
Aus 


Dec 
Dec 
- July 
Jan 


Mar 
Sept 
Sept 
Nov 
May 
Aus 

. Jan 
Jan 
Feb 
Mey 
June 
Feb 

. Aug 
Sept 
June 
.Aus 
May 
3, Sept 
July 
May 
Aus 


Cameras, insurence. . 
lenses, telephoto and wide-engle* 


10, 
31, 


26 


38; Apr 29%, 
37, 38 


38 
31 
37 
3 
3 
26 


Moath Page 


Sept 
Oct 
Mar 
Nov 
June 
. Aus 


movie camera, 8 mm. sound* 
electric-eye zoom* 
pitfalls in taking pictures*® 
Polaroid*® : 
35 mm., eutometic, semieutomatic*® 
choosing « 35 mm. camera*.. 
“helf-frame™ camera* 
range-finder type* 
single-lens reflex* 
Camping activities, book review* 
Carbon tetrachloride, danger 
Carpeti, see Rugs 
Cements, epoxy-resin®. 
Cereals, breakfast*. . . . 
Chairs, rocking, therapeutic elie. 
Charcoal ignition devices . 

Chemical additives in foods, see Foods 
Cleaners, American Hotel Assn. new 
certified products list (pamphlet). . 
hazerdous chemicals, lebeling* 
Clips for plastic freezer storege begs. . 

Clothing, belts, cleaning contour 
kit for meking belts quickly 
built-in eccident hazerds 
burlep febrics, care. . . 
buy or rent « tuxedo? . June 
deterioration from verious causes -Dec 
dresses, silk print. Feb 3, Sem 
clastic fabrics, laundering. . . Oct 
hosiery, nylon Aug 37, Oct 
Nov 32, 37, Dec 
labeling 3, 37, July 37, Aus 
linings, foam -Jan 4,Sept 38, Nov 
nylon fiber bett Aus 
raincoats, reversible, dry cleaning. . . Apr 
shirts, boys’, selection. ... Dec 
men's white wesh-end-weer*. . Sept 
sults, men's. ; , Feb 
sweeters, Angore yr esfieus Mar 
“comb” for removing pills Dec 
Coffee, water for brewing Oct 
Coffee maker, electric*® Aus 
Coin catalogs. . Dec 
Comforters, Acrilen, care Feb 38, Apr 
Consumer Bulletin, binders for... . . . 
reports, restrictions on use* 
specie! rates for schools 
subscribers, change of eddress . 
Consumers, buying at discount 
houses... July 38,Sept 3, Dec 
checking up on @ compeny Aus 
do they buy things not needed?*. . . Mar 
legisletive protection, trends*. June 
N. J. Consumer Frauds Bureau*. Apr 
preference for quality goods Apr 
report poor service to management. . July 
shopping on vecetion in big cities 
or abroed...July 32%, Aug 3, Sept 
supermarkets, improvements. . . . duly 
why some don't spend their money* Aug 
Consumers’ Research, contributions to Mar 
items for test, choice of . .Novw 
misuse of name. Nov 
use of mailing lists Sept 
Contact lenses, bifocal*®. . Jen 
Cooking eppliences, built-in electric® 
controls on*. . 
Cookwere, sales tactic 
Credit cards, caution . 


Dehumidifiers*. 

Dentifrices, fluoride. . 

Detergents, toxicity 
use of sufficient amounts 


. .May 
.Dec 
July 
Oc 


Jan 


Aus 
Nov 
June 


' July 
Oct "3, Nov 3, Dec 
. Aug 38, Sept 
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6 
23 
39 
27 


Vol. 44, No. 1-12 


Month Pege 


Diets, teenagers July 4, Oct 
weight control, see Reducing 
Dinnerware, plastic* nee 
Discount houses July 38, Sept 
Dish wesher detergents, problems with 
Disposers, food waste*. -Mar 
Dog food, advertising 
Dogs, leaflets on training and care 
Draperies, coated fabrics... .... 
Drills, “shockproof” portable electric*® 
Drum sets, prectice, quiet type. . 
Dry-cleaning fluids, hezerd.....Aus 
Dry-cleaning machines, 
coin-opersted....Feb 3, Aug 
Dryers, clothes, electric and gas*. 
Norge heir dryer eccessory® . 
Dryers, heir* 


Electric home heating* .... 
Encyclopedias, sales prectices*. 

Eye end eyebrow make-up. . 
Eveglesses, bifocal contect lenses* . . . 
Eves, ertificiel, buying . 


Pabrics, glazed chintz, finishes 

Fatigue, chronic . 

Feucet eerators, hazerd 

Faucet spray device. . 

Film, color, negative* 
processing. 

Fire escape, new kind 

Fieshlights, rechergeable®. 

Flatwere, steiniess-stee!®. . . 

Floor polishing machines® 

Flooring, rubber tile, meintenence. . 

Floors, spike heels a menece...Feb 37, July 

Flowers, cut. . Maer 4, 37; May 

Food and Drug Admin., open letter to*. .May 

Food freezers, upright*. .... 

Food waste disposers*. . .. 

Foods, entibiotic preservetive 
asperagus, film-peckeged 
beef, grades and quality. .Mey 
bomb shelter needs, pemphiet on 
breakfast cereals* 
butter, pricing 
chemical edditives 


June 
3, Dec 
Oct 
6, Nov 
Mar 
Nov 
Nov 
Dec 
Apr 
3, Sept 


14*, Sept 
Oct 


Nov 


38, Now 
Nov 
; Nov 
-Nov 3, Dec 

-Apr 24%, May 

June 2%, Aug 26%, Sept 
Oct 18%, Nov 27, Dec 
chicken soup, homemade June 
effects of soils on quelity*. Jan 
fish, frozen, sodium content. . Mar 
frozen, homemakers’ complaints Dec 
hems, excessively watered , Mey 
lebeling® May 27, June 
Nov 

CR gled to receive labels . 
peckeging, costly 
deceptive*® 

pork, leck of trichinosis inspection. . .Sept 
potetoes Jan 4; Apr 
reedy-to-serve, costly Sept 
sugar in the diet* 10, Mar 
26, Nov 


July 


. Feb 
Aus 
turkeys, grede designations 
Freezers, food, upright* . 
Frying pens electric* 
with non-stick coating* 


July 
Dec 
July 
Oct 
Aug 


Furnace repeir reckets* 
Furniture, poor quality 


Garbese dispose! units* Mar 6; 

Garden equipment, winter storege . Oct 

Gardeners, home, hand sprayers for*. . . . May 
edvice for spring. . Feb 3, May 


Nov 
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a 


27%, 
10%, 


32° 





Gasoline, economy in consumption* . 
reguler grede 
testing. 
Grills, outdoor, Gand ignition » doctans July 
hezerd.. Oct 
Guarentees . 4; May 33, June 
Gum, chewing Aug 31, Dec 
Hair, household detergents as shampoos . July 
Hair bleach, peroxide, werning. . . . 1 Aar 
Hair dryer accessory for Norge dryer*. . . Nov 
Hair dryers*. . . . Jan 
Heir sprays, hammab!e, denned Dec 
Hair tonic, history of cleims* . Sept 
Hearing aid deslers. . Aus 
Heart disease, leaflet on. 
petients, dental work, precaution 
reducing fat consumption . 
suger 4 factor 
Heaters, weter*. . 
Heating, furnace repeir ere 
Heating the home with electricity* 
High fidelity, loud-speeker* 
record changers, cutomatic*. . . . 
stereo Components cbede Sept 
Highweys, rosebushes, aid to sefety May 
Homes, building codes . Apr 3, Sept 
buying mede easier by a new law. . .Dec 
mobile* 
plenning for ouduning geet. 
Hook, magnetic 
Hosiery, nylon. 


. Jen 


May 


Feb 


Nov 32, 37, Dec 
Oct 
May 
July 

. .Mey 

June 

Sept 

. May 


Household chemicals*. . . 


Insecticide veporizers, Lindene. 

Insects, control outdoors. . . 
danger of stings 
repellents. . 

Installment payment clens, costly. . . . 

Insurance for photographic equipment. . 

Kitchen vents and hoods. . 

Lobeling, beverages, carbonated 
chemicals, hazardous household*. . . 
clothing Jen 3,37; July 37; Aus 
food products, see Foods 
paint label formulas. . . 

Laundries, coin-operated 

Lewn mowers, power, safety standerd*. 
winter storage . 

Lawns, crabgrass, pence dé. 
gress seed, buying. . 
weed killing, simple device for*. : 

Lenses, bifocal contect* 
camere, telephoto and wide-engle*. Aug 

Lightning rods. . 


Oct 
..Feb 
June 


Loud-speeker, bookshelf. ae®. 
Mail-order firms...Mar 16; May 32) July 
Marking devices, luminescent*. . . . 
Mattresses, foam . : es 
support for beckeche eden 
Medical expense record book 
Medicine bottles, sefety caps for. . 
Medicine cabinets, safe 
Medicines, antacid tablets, caution 
first-aid menue! . 
mouthwashes end lozenges, claims 
vitamin preperations, buying 
Mildew, preventing end removing 
Milk. . : Feb 3, Maer 38, June 
Mobile homes*. . 
Motion pictures, retings* ; 
trends Jan 33%, July 4, Nov 
Movie camera, projector, 8 mm. sound*. . Sept 
Movie cameras, 8 mm. electric-eye zoom® . Oct 
Moving, pemphiet of tips on 
Mowers, power, see Lawn mowers 


as 
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QOwan wows eo 


Month Page 


Oranse juice Mer 3; June 
Ovens, controls on®. . . 
electric, built-in*. . .Apr 
toester-oven*. . Dec 
Painting the house, renting equipment for. Oct 
Paints for exterior use, latex*. Sept 24, Oct 
Percolator, electric*. . . Aus 
Photographic equipment, see item wanted 
mail-order suppliers. . 
Photography, pitfalls . 
Piano felts, protection egeinst moths 
Plants and berries, some poisonous. . 
Plants, house. Feb 37, Mar 
Plastic dinnerware*. . . . June 
Playhouse, plastic, abdecine advertising. Oct 
Plumbing, contamination of drinking 
weter through improper installation 
feucet aerators, hazard. . 


38, Aus 
Aus 


Oct 
Oct 
Sept 
. Jan 
July 
4, Apr 
Feb 
Sept 
Dec 
Mar 
Sept 
Dec 
Aus 
Apr 
Aus 
Feb 
Feb 
Feb 
Feb 


faucet spray device. . 
Polishes, silver, tarnish preventive* 
Polishing machines, floor* 
Pools, swimming Mar 
Porcelain enamel, chipped, repairing* 
Projector, 8 mm. movie, sound* 
eccessory viewer* 
Projectors, opaque * 
slide* 
Readios, transistor* 
Range hoods, ventileting 
Ranges, electric, built-in* 
controls* 
dates. 
Record changers, eutomatic® an 
manuel turntable and erm 
stylus pressure geuge . 
Recordings for the 
blind. Aus 4, Oct 
Records, phonograph, ratings* 
low-priced, quality 
Reducing, appetite-depressant oun 
booklet on weight control . . 
liquid formula 
diets.Jen 3, May 
spot reducing garments 
teenagers, diet or exercise. . . . 
Refrigerators, gas, not popular. . 
small . 
Renting items used occasionally 
Rugs and carpets, performance ratings 


4, Dec 
each 
Nov 
Feb 
Apr 


37, July 3, Aug 


Aus 
July 
.. Jen 
Mer 


shrinkage . 
stains from tanning ations. 
well-to-well! carpets, buckling. . . 
Sewing machines, straight- 
stitch* 
rigzeg*. 
Shaver, electric, men's* 
Shirts, men's white wesh-end-weer*. 
Shock hazards, electric*..... 
Shoelaces. .. 
Shoes, children's*. 
Auoroscope fitting dedees. 
lifts, synthetic rubber. . . 
pointed. foot ailment from 
spike heels Feb 37, July 3, Sept 
Silver polishes, ternish preventive*. . Jani 
Skillets, electric*. 
with non- stick costing* 
Slide projectors*. . 
Slide sorter*. 
Snow and ice removel with 
chemicals* 
Soils, effects on food quelity* 
Spark plugs, selecting right type*. . . 
Sprayers, hand, for the home gerdener* 
simple device for spot weeding* 
Steinless-stee! fatwere*.. .. 
Starches, spray 
Stereo reproduction, see High fidelity 


18, Nov 


Feb 30, Dec 
Jan 
Jen 

Mey 

July 
Feb 


DECEMBER 1961 


3 
28 
18 
12 


issue 


Moath Page 


25 
39) 
26 


coccetee 
10, Mar 


Stylus pressure gauge... adede 
Sugar in the diet*.. . . Feb 
Sunburn, danger. 

Sunglasses with extra- wide tenes 
Sunlight, overexposure, hezerds.June 4, Oct 
Sunten preparations, problems. . 

Surgical gauze dressing, new. . . 

Teeth anti-decay agents, quest for. .... 

effect of lemon juice on. . . 

effects of sugar on*......Feb 

Auoridated milk reduces decey 

fluoride pill for preventing decay. 

improper brushing, effects 

tooth paste, 

fluoride Oct 3, Nov 
toothbrushes, new kinds 
Television sets, 1962 models*. . 

safe use in schoolrooms* 

service policy, a company's new 

tuning knobs, caution. . 

“TV elbows,” 
Tennis balls* 
Timer, pocket 
Tire repair device* 


@ new ailment 


Toaster, electric, new* 

Toaster-oven* 

Tobecco, new spray effects ancull 
scrap tobecco cigar wrappers. . 

Tools, shaping, new*. . . 

“shockproof” portable drills 
Toothbrushes and tooth peste, see Teeth 
Tourist bureau messege center... 

"'N. Y. to Florida route 
* advertising of*. . 
Nov 18, 


Nov 
Jan 
Aus 
Dec 
Feb 
Aus 
Apr 


“Tourist traps,” 
Towels, “unwoven,” 
Toys for Christmas*. 
Trailers, mobile homes*. 

taxed as real estate in N.Y... 
Trampolining, hazards. . . 
Traveling by jet, disedvantages Feb 
Typewriters, portable * Dec 
Vacuum cleaner, replacement cord, price. Nov 
Vaporizers, Lindane insecticide 
Vitemin preperations, buying. . 
arranties Jan 4; May 
Washer-dryer combinations* . . Aus 
Washing machines, automatic*. . May 
Watches, selection and repair.Sept 28%, Dec 
Water heaters*. . Sept 
Water supply, contamination of home*. . .Oct 
corrosion tendency of soft water Nov 
Wex, removing from linoleum. . Sept 
X-ray and fuoroscope machines. Jen 4, Sept 
Zipper, new design Mey 


33, June 


*Entries marked (*) ere longer or more compre- 
hensive items. 
EMENDATIONS: 
Air conditioners, automobile (June 
Cooking eppliences, built-in 
electric (Apr '61). . 
Floor polishing machines (July ‘61). . 
Food freezers (July ‘61)... . .Aug 
Frying pens with non-stick coating 
(July 61). 
Percoletor, desmte (Aus 61). 
Sewing mechines, zigzeg (Apr '61) 
Suger, enemy of nutrition (Mer 61) 
Tennis balls (July "61) 
Washer-dryer combinations 
(Aus ‘61) 
Water heaters (Sept '61) 


*61). Sept 


13, Oct 
. Sept 
10, Sept 


Dec 
Nov 
July 
July 
Dec 


Sept 33, Nov 
Oct 23, Dec 





NOTE: Beck issues of CONSUMER BULLETIN 
for the years 1960-1961 are aveileble at 40 cents 
each, 1959 and earlier issues, 50 cents cach 
Reprints are listed on page 38 of this issue. 








The Consumers’ Observation Post 


(Continued from page 6) 


HOLES THAT APPEAR IN CLOTHES for no obvious reason have a number of 
causes, some of which are difficult to discover. According to Dr. Suzanne 
Davison of the University of Minnesota, textile consultant, holes under the 
arms of shirts, dresses, and uniforms when they come back from the laundry 
are often due to antiperspirants that contain acid salts. She pointed out 
that a frequent cause of damage to clothes and household textiles is using 
too much chlorine bleach in home laundering or not diluting the bleach be- 
fore pouring it into the washer. After several launderings, holes will ap- 
pear in the fabric. Hangers of celluloid may cause damage to cottons, 
linens, and rayons if they are stored together in a tight container without 
air circulation for a long time. Dr. Davison points out that celluloid de- 
composes and may give off enough acid vapor to make holes in the fabric. 


oo —.  & 


RECORDINGS of News Week and Readers Digest for the blind are available 
from the American Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, Kentucky. News 
of the Week in Review from the New York Times can be obtained from the 
Recordings for the Blind, Inc., 121 E. 58 St., New York City. 


* * * 


RENT-A-CAR SERVICES are becoming increasingly popular, particularly 
for those who travel long distances by air and who need additional local 
transportation at their destinations. The leasing arrangement is now being 
extended to other fields, according to The Wall Street Journal, which re- 
ports that a wide variety of items needed only once or twice a year are 
being supplied on a rental basis. United Rent-Alls, Inc., of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, has some 315 franchised rental stores in 46 states. Hertz Corp., 
now operating three "Rent-all" stores in Chicago, is reported to be plan- 
ning a nationwide chain in major U.S. cities. The most popular items are 
garden and yard tools, home maintenance equipment, and vacation items, but 
china, silver, carpets, and banquet supplies are also available in some 
sections. It is estimated that the consumer renting business is in the 
$100-million-—a-year class. 

* + * 

GUM CHEWERS are warned to make certain that they don’t favor just one 
side of their mouths. Dr. Robert D. Ralph of Washington, D.C., pointed out 
to Science Service that people who chew gum to relieve tension usually chew 
on one side only. This may result in "jaw joint syndrome," with a possible 
earache in the opposite ear if chewing is kept up for two or three hours. 


Give CONSUMER BULLETIN...... 


the gift that helps save money! 


What could be more interesting to thrifty-minded friends than a sub- 
scription to Consumer Bulletin? Each month it presents scientific, 
unbiased tests of many diferent brands or makes rated A. Recommended, 
B. Intermediate, or C. Not Recommended by name. This practical, 
money-saving information will enable them to make a sound decision 
as to which makes best suit their needs and pocketbook. Your friends 
will appreciate the gift that enables them to pick for quality and economy. 


Don't forget the big 224-pege Annual which summarizes a wide range 
of previous product ratings and presents information on a number of 
topics that has not appeared in the monthly issues. The price is reason- 
able. Just turn the page and see. 
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FROZEN FOODS lack taste and flavor. That was the leading complaint in 
a survey of 5000 representative homemakers queried by National Family 
Opinion. Of the 85 percent who responded, there were 41 percent who said 
they had no complaints and 5 percent who reported that they did not use 
frozen foods. The greatest number of complainers lived on the West Coast, 
and they were the ones most critical of the lack of fresh flavor. Some of 
the typical comments referred to the lack of flavor in frozen foods, the 
flat taste, the flavor of warmed leftovers, noting that the frozen food was 
not so tasty as advertised. 


a 


NEW OR NEWLY TESTED: 


D—Fuzz—It Sweater Comb (The Kanbar Co., 105 E. 15 St., New York 3) $1 
in the notion department of department stores. This device consisted es- 
sentially of a semi-circular piece of plastic as a handle for a double 
thickness of brass screen wire, with a fretted surface. When passed over 
the surface of a sweater that had pilled, the screen wire was quite effec- 
tive in picking up the pills and balls. It worked efficiently and easily. 
The only objection was that it clogged quickly and the defuzzing action had 
to be suspended while the accumulated fiber was removed. Fortunately this 
was easily accomplished. The device was quicker in action and more readily 
used than either a safety razor or an electric shaver for removing the 
unwanted pills and fuzz by shaving——a method which is also effective. It 
took from 10 to 20 minutes to go over a sweater, depending on the size and 
amount of pilling to be removed. 





Quick Iron Belt Kit (Quickline Co., 1544 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11) 
Style No. 601/1, 39c. Kit provides stiffening and buckles for three belts. 
The stiffening has an adhesive that sticks to the fabric when a hot iron is 
applied, so that no sewing is required. Directions are simple and clear 
and it was found in actual practice that a belt could be ready to wear in 
about 10 minutes’ time after it had been started. This particular kit is 
for belts using snap fasteners. For metal eyelets another kit is available 
which requires the additional expenditure of $1 for a punch to make the 
eyelet holes. The device is considered a practical aid for the busy home 
sewer. It merits an A—Recommended rating. 








Consumers’ Research, Inc., Washington, N.J. 
Send Consumer Bulletin (and 1961 Annual) for one year to (please print): 


One gift $5.00 (plus $2 for 1961 ANNUAL) 3rd gift $3.00 (plus $2 for 1961 ANNUAL) 


Name. MO 





Name 





St. and No. Ce 
St. and No. 





City— — —_= £# 





City ____________________Zone___State_____ _— Gift card to read, “from ————~__ 


Gift card to read, “from j 


| Name 





This order sent by 





2nd gift $4.00 (plus $2 for 1961 ANNUAL) 
| St. and No. aa ae 








a 


| ‘ 
| City pasnaenieeneisiadllitis Se 


ep | 
| 


City - ee l aaa . I enclose = are for . sub- 





[_] In addition, enter a 1-year subscription for me, too, at 





Gift card to read, “from ___.._—CsOIN scriptions. (Please add 20c each for Canada & Foreign.) 
12-61-S 
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1962 Ford Galaxie (continued) 


(The beginning of this article 1s on page 3) 


Brakes Model tested and price 


7 cj tis! r’ ! . > , Ty j c ; 
Braking quality was satisfactory. | Gelexie ), 4-door Town Sedan with Fordomatic 
was of the toot-operated step-o1 
release handle on the dash to the 
ing post. The arrangement nized as follows 

$2776.00 

use aS an emerge! bral secgeon 
se asa S ergvency TAaAKC 

S ‘ Seat belts 20.60 


7 


often criticized as not considered satisfactory for 


. Padded dash and rs 24.30 
Disadvantages 1.50 x 14 white sidewall tires 33.90 
Ihe steering wheel was too low ir aati 18.60 
as to make it difficult for a tall man to n Air cleaner and oil f NC. 
driving position, and it seriously interfe: wit Bac lights and N.C 

r 25.00 
35.00 

5.00 

67.75 


a tall person's application of brake 

insufficient clearance between the driver's leg a1 

the bottom of the steering wheel rim Space be 
tween front edge of rear doors and doorpost 

a hazard to childret Ss hingers, upon o er i I - $3195.75 
rear door laillights were recessed 
be seen {rom the sides. Ever ae 

visible from the side, ety ; f tl ‘ of a mile for each mile actually traveled, with an 
being accidet partly across the road, obvious effect on apparent gasoline mileage. The 


in a skid, for example white figures on the silver background of the 


ally acTOss OT 


Indicating hignts were u iin plat the I speedometer were difhcult to read very poor 


useful ammeter and oil-| ure gauge t contrast 


and gauges ar mucn to I I l un} There was a bad re fle¢ tion im the windshield 
was very shallow naximum d h, , of the heater grille on the dash. Control knobs 
and the spare t! oca fo y on dash and heater control knobs had sharp edges, 


access, and would be a hazard, not so much to the driver, 


Speedometer and odomete rT ccurate; perhaps, as to passengers or children in the front 


instead of reading fast, as is normal for an seat. Glove compartment door could present a 
cars, they read slow hus, at an indicated re severe hazard if it should fly open in the event of a 


ing of 45 miles per hour, the true speed of the car collision. Horn rings of the type used on this car 


was 50 miles per hour. The odometer registered 4% also present a hazard in case of a collision. 


ie <3. 


as Ap ee 
ens ha a ie 


Chevy II (preliminary report) 


Tre following report is of a preliminary nature as and gasoline mileage tests before press time. The 


the two Chevrolet cars were received too late to additional data, with full specifications, will be 


permit them to be “‘broken in’’ for acceleration reported later 
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The Chevy II appears to be General Motor’s 
challenge to Ford's exceedingly popular Falcon, 
which easily tops the other compact cars in sales. 
Its appearance is very similar to that of the 
Falcon, and it has approximately the same ex- 
terior dimensions: 110-inch wheelbase, 183-inch 
over-all length. Available in three series, the 100, 
300, and Nova 400, with a total of nine models. 
The purchaser has a choice of either a 4-cylinder 
90-horsepower engine or a 6-cylinder 120-horse- 
power engine. The Chevy II has a unit body- 
frame construction with bolted-on front end, 
single head lamps. The rear springs are of the 
tapered plate type. The Chevy J] is of basically 
good design, but the durability of the new tapered 
single-plate rear springs will not be known for 
some time. 

Headroom and leg room were adequate except 
for the center passenger in the front seat; leg 
room at this position is greatly reduced by the 
high transmission tunnel. The seats were com- 
fortable. Ease of entering and leaving was satis- 
factory at the front but more difficu!t at the rear. 
Battery, dip stick, master brake cylinder, and oil 
filter were readily accessible for servicing. 

Service brakes were satisfactory. The parking 
brake was of the ratchet-lever twist-and-pull type 
located to the right of the steering wheel and 
could be used effectively as an emergency brake. 
Engine parts, with the exception of the oil filter, 
were readily accessible for servicing. 

There was some vibration with the 4-cylinder 
engine at idling speeds. The 4-cylinder model has 
a manually-operated choke. The 6-cylinder 
model has an automatic choke.) It had good 
power and torque for most city-driving conditions, 
but in performance it was clearly inferior to the 
6-cylinder model. 


In town and city traffic, the cars handled well 
and were easy to steer and park. Riding quality 
was good. 


Disadvantages 

Taillights could not be seen from the side. Indi- 
cating lights were used, instead of the more de- 
sirable gauges, for temperature, generator, and 
oil pressure. The steering wheel was too low, 
and, for some drivers, would interfere with sure 
and effective operation of the brakes. The spare 
tire was poorly located for easy access. Control 
knobs on dash had sharp edges and protruded 
excessively. The glove compartment presented a 
severe hazard should it fly open in even a minor 
collision. The thin horn ring segment (about 
1/3 of a circle) would also present a hazard. 

The Chevy II, at $18 above the corresponding 
Falcon, should give stiff competition to the Falcon, 
but much will depend upon its economy of opera- 
tion. The 6-cylinder model should give better 
acceleration than the Falcon, but it seems hardly 
likely it will be able to approach the Falcon's 
gasoline economy. 


Models tested and prices 


Chevy !! 
Mode! 311 
4-cylinder 


Chevy I! 
Mode! 111 
6-cylinder 
$2063.00 
16.15 
Wheel trim covers 13.45 
Heater standard standard 
equipment equipment 
Anti-freeze 3. 00 
Freight 56.75 
2143.75 2152.35 
Note: The four-door sedan is $38 extra as compared with 
the two-door 


Basic 2-door sedan 


Two-tone paint 


$2084.00 


Reprints from CONSUMER BULLETIN 


Price (stamps 
ecceptabie) 


Bulletin No. of 
Title ssue peges 
Automobiles and accessories: 
1961 Compact cars May ‘61 
To make that tank of 
gasoline go further Sept. ‘61 
“Miracle” additives for 
your car’s crankcase? July ‘59 
Gadgets and “specialties’’ 
for automobiles Jan. ‘59 


Food and nutrition: 
Food and nutrition ‘61-62 
Annual 
An open letter to the Food 

and Drug Admin. 
Sugar, enemy of good nutrition 

Part I Feb 

Part II Mar. 

an overrated food 

I Nov. 


Part I Mar. 
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Price (stemp 
ecceptedie) 


Bullet n No. of 

Title issue peges 

Hold that salt! Sept. ‘59 4 15c¢ 
Those labels on packaged 

foods . 3 1Gc 

The food you eat 5 5 20c 

Fat in the diet J . 4 15c¢ 

Heart disease, and fatty foods : 5 (mimeo) 20c 


Miscellaneous: 

Automatic washing machines 

The wrong fire extinguisher 
may cost your life 

Refrigerator-freezers using 
gas for fuel 

Getting the most service 
from your rugs 

Rugs and carpets, selection 

Which encyclopedia for 
children? 

Ice skates 





Snow-melting magic 
with chemicals? 


If you believe what you 
read, and give your snow 
shovel the toss, chances 


are you Il come to regret it 


THE advertisement at the right looks interest- 
ing and appealing, doesn’t it? But even if 
you go out and buy a barrel full of one of the 
proprietary chemical snow and ice melters, 
it's most likely that the old back will be 
aching, as usual, after the first real snow- 
storm. Indeed, about the only way to make 
such a dream headline come true is to spend 
the winter in the southern part of Florida or 
California, or hire someone to do your shovel- 
ing for you 

Calcium and sodium chlorides, one or the 
other of which is the usual main constituent 
in chemical snow-melting products, are in 
wide use by states and municipalities where 
snow falls, for keeping thin films of ice and 
vehicle-packed snow under control But 
large snow plows are still a very necessary 
adjunct when the ice layer is thick or the 
snowfall amounts to 3 or 4 inches or more. 

Even if it should be possible to melt the 
snow with a chemical as fast as it comes down, 
your back would have almost equal cause t« 
ache from shoveling the chemical onto the 
walk or driveway. As an example, you would 
have to spread 85 pounds of calcium chloride 
on an & x 50 foot driveway to remove in one 
hour a layer of ice 1/5 of an inch thick with 
the outside temperature at 26 degrees, and if 
the temperature drops to 10 degrees, you 
would need 155 pounds of the chemical to 
remove the 375 pounds of ice in one hour. 
Corresponding figures for the amount of rock 
salt required are 85 and 230 pounds, respec- 
tively. 

Similar amounts of these chemicals would 
be required to melt a 2-inch snowfall (assum- 
ing that 10 inches of snow is the equivalent of 


1 inch of ice). Thus, you might have to 
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spread almost 14 ton of salt on your 8 x 50 
foot driveway at a temperature of 10 degrees, 
to remove a 10-inch snowfall. 

Of course, other questions arise as to 
what will all that salt or calcium chloride do 
to the grass, shrubs, and trees close to the 
sidewalk or driveway? Many persons have 
experienced serious financial loss following 
use of snow and ice melting salts on concrete 
sidewalks and driveways and on brick steps. 
When weather conditions follow a _ certain 
cycle of thawing and freezing, the watery 
salt solution apparently soaks into the top 
layer of the concrete or into the mortar 
between the bricks, freezes there, and thus 
causes destructive spalling and crumbling 
of the concrete or mortar. 

If you prefer to use a chemical melting 
agent in the wintertime on walks, steps, or 
driveway rather than a sprinkling of sand 
(the chemical treatment has some use where 
only a thin layer of snow or ice ts to be dealt 
with, and some time can be allowed for the 
slow action of the chemical), and if you wish 
to do the job as economically as possible, 
purchase ordinary rock salt (about $2.50 per 
100 pounds) or calcium chloride (about 
$3.50 per 100 pounds) in bulk packages from 
a dealer in building supplies or hardware or 
at the supermarket. Name-brand ice-melting 
products for which enthusiastic and often 
deceptive claims are made are likely to cost 
several times as much per pound as the simple 
and equally effective chloride salts of calcium 
and sodium that one can buy under their own 
names. 
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o cherished old and new Friends of Consumer 
Bulletin, to those whose Confidence and 


Ff viendship we hope to earn, we extend sincere 
good wishes at this (christmas Season. We wish you all a 
Few Pear of Pappiness, Prosperity, and ever-increasing 
Success as informed and discriminating @onsumers. 
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The pioneer consumer magazine, testing and reporting on products since 1928. 


Published by Consumers’ Research, Inc., Washington, New Jersey, 
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